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Foreword 
So al AN 


To return to the Third Programme, whose tenth birthday we saluted 
in our October number last year. Rumours have recently been rife 
that, overwhelmed by the need to extend its television service, the 
BBC proposed to shut down the Third, leaving the less esoteric areas 

_of its territory to be exploited by the Home and abandoning the rest 
altogether. 

The first thing to be said, is that such a decision would be held, by 
all those who seriously care for the things of the mind, to be a 
calamity of the first order. The Third, with all its faults, has been the 
admiration of the world, and has been copied in other countries, 
always from the conviction that a stand must be made against the 
steadily increasing vulgarization of taste that our age seems bent on 
achieving. The BBC Charter, let us also remember, clearly proclaims 
that the Corporation’s duty is to lead and not to follow public taste: 
the Third has always been the most concrete expression of this in- 
tention. 

The apologists for the murder of the Third (if such extremists actu- 
ally exist in Portland Place, and we do not know this for certain) 
would probably reply: we cannot entirely ignore the writing on the 
wall. With every year that passes our statistics tell us the audience 
for sound broadcasting drops while the audience for television in- 
creases. We have our obligations to the public (which pays), as well 
as our principles. We must enlarge the scope of our television ser- 
vices, especially as we have to face the competition of commercial 
television, and the growth of licence revenue by itself will not be 
enough to provide the funds. We must therefore economize on the 
sound broadcasting; and where else except where the audience is at 
its smallest? 

If we grant (and many of us will not be prepared to do so uncon- 
ditionally) the soundness of these hypothetical arguments, must we 
accept the murder of the Third? Surely there is an alternative. Surely 
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fe” FOREWORD 


it is possible to make reforms in the Third which will provide econo- 
mies, even if not such bumper economies as its total abolition. The 
aim should be to provide on the Third something which cannot be 
obtained elsewhere; to prune everything that does not carry its 
unique value in communication, specialist talks that do not appeal 
to a wider audience than would read their information and argu- 
ments anyway in specialist papers, speakers who have no sense of the 
broadcasting medium and provoke the groaning switch-off of bore- 
dom, radio dramatizations (however delightful) of novels that are 
available to everyone who has the habit of going into a bookshop or 
library — and what listener to the Third has not? Quite a large num- 
ber of hours of broadcasting time might be saved each week in this 
way. There would remain the first-class features that are specially 
written for broadcasting (such as Under Milk Wood and The Voyage 
of Magellan,, the inestimable records of poets reading thei. own 
works (who does not bitterly regret that we have no such records, 
‘for instance, of Wilfred Owen and Edward Thomas), the music that 
could never find a commercial patron (or at least until the BBC had 
revealed its possibilities), the discussions between remarkable 
people who might otherwise never have been brought together, the 
good plays that are rarely performed or daringly introduced from 
abroad (hats off to the Third for the ‘First Stage’ series and for being 
the first to bring us an English version of Port Royal), and the 
specially commissioned talks that are a real contribution to our sense 
of the arts as living activities. No serious person could do anything 
but regret the disappearance of most of these if the Third Programme 
were totally abolished. Very few would not admit that the Third 
could provide them within a shorter broadcasting time-space. 

Even this curtailment, of course, would mean fewer fees for 
authors, and aggravate the problems of earning one’s living by serious 
writing, already obstinate enough. But that is a subject that demands 
more detailed examination at another time. And rather than lose the 
Third altogether... ? 

JOHN LEHMANN 
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Epitaph 
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Rest, Johnny, rest, rest, 
Over the starry dirt— 

The howling daymare’s past. 
Clawing those Furies tear 
The images of your heart 
But you will not be there; 
For at a lonely last 

The hooked nail in the nerve 
And the crisscrossrow bone 
Know that you are gone, 
And the three foul hags must 
At last at last at last 

Leave you, for ever, at rest, 
Leave you, for ever, alone. 
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You Really Are a Pet 
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‘What shall I do?’ the young man asked. Then, because that 
sounded helpless, ‘I mean shall I wait for you?’ 

‘No, just drive around and come back in twenty minutes.’ 

John leaned across and opened the car door, but when Lucia had 
got out, and walked with her slightly swinging step out of sight be- 
tween the banks of rhododendrons, he did not drive away. 

For a minute or two he fidgeted about the car, wiping the wind- 
screen, looking at the tyres, driving in a little closer to the edge, 
keeping away thought by action. At last, when there was no other 
action left, he lit a cigarette. 

Now he was trapped since till his cigarette was finished no other 
fidgeting was possible. 

Why had they come here? Why, on their only day off from the 
theatre, had she chosen to visit a seaside town that was only a con- 
tinuation of the city; streets leading into streets leading into streets, 
except for a few which led on to a promenade? Here the cars nosed 
slowly bumper to bumper in rows four deep, boarding houses on 
one side, on the other a sea so tame it might have been asphalted 
over. 

He hadn’t liked to ask directly why Lucia wanted to come here. 
Partly he prided himself on being tactful, leaving her free to do what 
she liked without pressure of questions. Partly he was still a little 
frightened of her: she was more direct than he, could say things 
which he avoided or would circle round, leaving the outline visible 
without responsibility of statement. 

And after all, of course, it was her car. 

She hadn't brought him down here to meet anyone. She would 
have told him that at once. It was to see this place, this hotel—and 
particularly, it seemed, its grounds; perhaps also on this particular 
day. It must, of course, be connected with her past life. It could only 


‘ S top the car just inside the drive,’ said Lucia. ‘I shan’t be long.’ 
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_ be the scene of a past love. The scene, and perhaps the anniversary. 

_ As he admitted what he had known all along, John felt himself 
carried away by a tide of feeling, swept towards a helplessness which 
his whole life was spent avoiding, since to be carried away by feel- 
ing is to lose control over one’s life. All security, all peace, all dignity 

_ surrendered to another’s keeping. Better to cut feeling short and be 

_ oneself, than lose one’s whole identity in feeling. 

_ Jealousy he had known before. It had reduced him then, he felt, 
to the level of a five-year-old. But at least that had been open rivalry 
with a living man—whom he could oppose, with luck perhaps do 
down or injure, at worst pretend to ridicule or despise. 

But a rival out of the past must always be unanswerable, and 
might, he suddenly felt, be deadly. Lucia was ten years older than 
himself; ten years of fame and beauty; ten years when a man could 
hardly have looked at her without wanting her. If he were now to 
start being jealous of the past ten years. ... 

= Why had Lucia ever taken up with him at all? After six months 
he still felt it must have been largely whim, or perhaps fatigue, the 
need for a spell of peace and quiet. 

He was good-looking, he knew; gay, even, and witty when he felt 
safe enough to risk it; he was patient with her in her moods, not as 
an effort but through understanding. He had an odd kind of insight 
also which enabled him to see what people—even quite casual 
people in shops or at the next table—were up to. 

‘How ever d’you know that?’ Lucia would sometimes cry de- 
lightedly; or ‘But of course you're right about Charles. Why didn’t 
I see that for myself?’ 

Such tributes gave him a glow of pleasure, quickly-vanishing, 
since the perception which called them forth hardly seemed to him 
a quality of his own at all. It was just something that happened now 
and then; certainly nothing he could depend on for attraction. 

As an actor, he knew, he would never be in the same class as 
she was, indeed he sometimes wondered if he was in any class at 
all. 

With Lucia every moment was a revelation. Not just a physical 
revelation, that the turn of her head or the undoing of a glove could 
cut through all defences, making you long to cry out ‘Yes, yes— 
whatever you want. I'll say it, do it, get it!) Much more a revelation 
of mind, of inner understanding. She moved like that because she 
understood what life was all about and passed on the knowledge 
as delight. Her beauty was a form of perceptivity; her grace, a 
manner of going to the point. 

As he ground out his cigarette and lit another, John was exper- 
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iencing the moment, years before, when he had first seen Lucia on 
the stage. He was in the-gallery with a fellow-student at The Mer- 
chant of Venice. 

‘Good God! They surely aren’t going to play the casket scene?’ he 
grunted knowingly. ‘Dreariest scene in Shakespeare. Any sane pro- 
ducer always cuts it.’ 

But there at the side of the stage, raised on a kind of balcony and 
with her back to the audience, stood Lucia. Below, well up stage, 
Bassanio was examining the caskets and racing through the string 
of platitudes in which he makes his choice. 

Trembling but controlled, resolute to give no sign to her lover, yet 
willing his choice with her whole being, Lucia hung there—sus- 
pended by her own suspense—until at last, as Bassanio chose, her 
whisper, still with the chill of apprehension on it, seemed to slide 
straight into the listener’s heart without need to enter through the 
ears. 

‘O love, be moderate; allay thy ecstasy; 

In measure rain thy joy; scant this excess! 
I feel too much thy blessing: make it less, 
For fear I surfeit!’ 

Tears had started to form in John’s eyes as he listened; he could 
feel one half-forming even now. Though he had never spoken to 
Lucia till he found himself playing in the same company a year ago, 
he had cherished a special devotion for her since that moment. He 
was known, in one of the repertories where he worked, for saying 
when any actress came under discussion: ‘I suppose she’s all right, 
but give me Lucia Rayne.’ 

Well, now he had been given Lucia. What more could he—or 
anyone— want? And why, on the one day’s peace they got in the 
whole week, must he be nervous, apprehensive, ready to slide at a 
look, a word—or the withholding of a look or word—into a pit, a 
dismal swamp of jealousy. 

Lucia was coming down the path. She smiled a greeting. ‘How long 
have you been standing here?’ 

‘Ever since you went. I didn’t know how long you'd be.’ 

Settling into her seat, she gave a quick glance: ‘I see you’re angry 
with me. Oh yes, you are’—she checked his protest—‘but never 
mind. You won't be long.’ She patted his hand on the wheel. ‘I didn’t 
talk on the way down because I wanted to come here fresh. But now 
tell you all about it—only let’s go somewhere and have lunch 
irst.’ 

John pressed the starter. He felt as if a great weight had been 
lifted off his heart, but not yet entirely removed. It was still 
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balancing, uncertain, on its edge. The least touch would send it roll- 
Ing back. 


‘It was a lot of years ago, perhaps best to be honest and say 
twenty — which was then about my age. Robert was in the Army. 
He'd seen me in some ridiculous show—I couldn’t choose in those 
_days—and thought he was being very grand in coming round after- 
wards and asking me to supper. 

‘So he was, as a matter of fact. Such a thing had never happened to 

me before.’ 

“You were playing at the theatre here?’ John asked, to start Lucia 

_ off again after giving their order. 

She nodded, then hesitated. ‘It’s hard to go on because in a sense 
nothing happened—nothing except everything. I fell in love with 
him, and he with me. | thought the ordinary world had ended and 
quite a new one had begun: it worried me that other people didn’t 

seem to realize it. 

Td give them things—clothes of mine they wanted, to girls in the 
company; five shillings to an old man in the street—to try and open 
their eyes, to make them see. If someone I knew was ill, I’d go miles 
to cheer her up. I intended, personally, to make everybody happy.’ 

John put his hand over hers, but it was the exposed heart of twenty 
years ago that he was trying to protect. 

‘Robert was quite well-off. He had a car. His Army studies weren’t 
too serious. About every other weekend he came to see me. After the 
show on Saturday night, we'd go off together. We stayed at lots of 
places, but mostly at the one you took me to this morning.’ 

‘What was it all like?’ 

‘It wasn’t like anything at all. It was just being in love.’ 

‘Were you happy together?’ 

Lucia paused —then ‘I honestly don’t know,’ she said. ‘I don’t think 
we had much in common. I can’t remember our ever really talking 
about anything; about our lives, for instance, I don’t think we ever 
spoke. We never talked about books—I doubt if Robert ever read 
any. He talked quite a lot about his car, and about where we'd go 
next weekend. About his friends at the Mess—and quite a bit about 
his mother.’ 

‘Were you...’ John hesitated, then began again, taking himself 
by the neck; “Were you happy as lovers?’ 

The question seemed to him so important, so much must hang on 
it, he could scarcely bring himself to say the words. 

Lucia surveyed the question, wrinkling her brow as if trying to 
recall. ‘No— Yes—No. I just can’t say. I shouldn’t think it was suc- 
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cessful as love-making. I don’t think I cared whether I was happy 
with him or not. Only when we were in bed, I had him with me. 
That was all that mattered. Simply having him there.’ 

John blinked. Had the pit opened, or was it now safely covered 
over? 

‘So you really didn’t care—for yourself, I mean?’ 

‘You mean I must have changed since then? So I have, darling. 
But don’t tell yourself that I really loved Robert and don’t love you 
because I love you differently. In a sense it wasn’t Robert I loved at 
all—you see how little I can remember of him. Almost nothing in 
fact. It was simply being in love.’ 

‘How did it end? That is if...’ 

Lucia laughed reassuringly. ‘Yes, it’s ended all right. It ended where 
we went today, in the hotel gardens. We weren't staying there. Robert 
had driven me over to meet his mother and an uncle—his mother’s 
brother, a rich business man, who was going to leave him money. 
I supposed the point of our meeting was that they should get to 
know me because Robert and I would be getting married. Not that 
we had ever talked much about getting married. I just wanted to be 
with him always: I knew he loved being with me, so I supposed some 
time or other— perhaps when he became a captain or his uncle gave 
him a few thousand pounds—we’d marry.’ 

"Welkovae 

‘After lunch Robert’s mother took him off, and the uncle asked me 
to show him round the garden. As we got out of sight of the house, 
he tried to put his arm round me. | thought he must be drunk. But 
as he was Robert’s uncle, I didn’t want to make a scene. | just put 
his arm away and went on talking. He tried again. ‘That’s enough!’ 
I said. “What makes you think I'd put up with this?’ 

‘He gave a kind of heavy grin. “Well, after all, you do come here 
with Robert, don’t you? I mean to say, you're not exactly an inno- 
cent young virgin, are you?” 

‘| felt myself going white and sat down in the shrubbery. I couldn’t 
speak. I couldn’t move. I just waved at him to go away.’ 

‘The beast!’ 

‘No, I don’t think he was a beast at all,’ said Lucia. ‘He looked 
really upset. I think he was just one of those men who suppose there 
are only two kinds of women. It was a real shock to meet something 
in between. Anyway he went off and must have said something to 
Robert, because Robert came and took me back. I wouldn’t speak 
to the uncle or his mother: I just got into the car and we drove off,’ 

‘Didn’t he want to go for his uncle first?’ 

‘| didn’t tell Robert what had happened till we got away. I was 
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frightened of what he'd do. I thought I should have to hold him 
down. I thought he might kill his uncle, shout at his mother, swear 
he’d never see either of them again, insist on our getting married 
that same afternoon....’ 

‘Instead. . . ?’ 

‘... he said, well it must have been awful for me, but it was rather 
_a natural mistake for his uncle to make. It had been largely his own 

fault, he said, for choosing that hotel. His uncle and mother, who 
got there first, must have turned up the register and seen our names 
—or his name with a wife—and then the fat was in the fire.’ 

‘I must have looked at him in silence for a minute. Then “You 
mean by that they’ve guessed that we are lovers?” I asked. “But 
would you ever have pretended that we're not? And what on earth 
has that to do with your uncle making up to me?” 

*“Well after all...” Robert continued patiently, “it’s only natural, 
isn’t it? I mean for him to think you’re some kind of loose woman—a 
~ bit, well free and easy anyway’”’.’ 

‘So then you told him. . .?” John began, imagining some tremen- 
dous scene. 

‘Nothing at all,’ Lucia replied. ‘I don’t think at the moment I even 
felt very much. But the next weekend when Robert wanted me to 
go away, | had ’flu. And I still had it the two weekends after. Then, 
when at last we did go away together, something happened that 
seemed rather odd.’ 

“What was that?’ 

‘I just couldn’t get into bed. I loved Robert just as much. I was as 
much concerned for him to be happy. But I just couldn’t bring my- 
self to get into bed. So I slept the night in an arm-chair. And then— 
well, before long Robert went abroad. He wrote to me for a time, 
and then he stopped writing. And in a year or two | got married, 
which lasted for a while as you know, and so... so here we are.’ 


They were back in town again. John had driven Lucia to her flat 
and, just before getting out, she had turned and kissed him: ‘See you 
tomorrow, darling. I hope the day hasn’t upset you too much. | 
wanted to see that place to get it out of my mind—and I'd far rather 
go there with you than on my own, I suppose because you make me 
feel so safe. . . . It doesn’t disturb you, does it, that so much hap- 
pened in my life before I met you?’ 

Now it was John’s turn to think before replying. ‘No,’ he said 
slowly. ‘From everything that’s happened to you, you've grown. If 
less had happened, you'd be less than you are now . . . and so I could 
only love you less.’ 
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This time she threw her arms round his neck: ‘Oh, John, you — 


really are a pet!’ 


Two hours later John was still sitting in the car. He’d driven it 


round into the square as if taking it to the garage. Once out of sight 
of Lucia’s flat, he had stopped. He’d been sitting in the same position 
ever since. 

Lucia’s story had hit him like a bullet. That two could live a love 
and share it so unequally —she pouring her whole being into it, while 
for Robert she had been something on the side, leaving him, his 
nature, his conventions, exactly where they were. All the way home 
John had scarcely spoken. He had only one wish, to make up to 
Lucia for that frightful moment, to show that to him she was the 
object not simply of love, but of devotion, adoration. 

When she turned to him in the car, there was a storm inside his 
head that he felt might actually burst out, come through his skull 
like steam and singe them both. He had rattled the gear lever wildly 
just to relieve his tension through his arm. 

When Lucia told him not to stay tonight, it required a fearful 
effort to keep calm, to answer her reasonably, even reassuringly. 
And then the words ‘. . . you are a pet’ had nearly choked him. 

Lucia was always truthful, he said bitterly. A pet was exactly 
what he was. A pet who drove the car, a pet who looked after her, 
made love to her, worshipped her—and tonight, not being wanted, 
was turned out. 

Lucia was not an easy person, in love or in anything else. There 
had been many secret struggles, much painful swallowing of pride, 
before he had learned to make her physically happy. Such happiness 
had seemed to him the thing she valued most; he cherished his hard- 
earned success as a tie uniting them, the root from which in the end 
a complete relationship would grow. 

How totally all this had been dispersed, vanishing to nothing 
when Lucia spoke of her old love. She couldn’t even remember if 
they had been happy. All she had cared about was just to have him 
theres. os 

Six months ago when he first became Lucia’s lover, he too had felt 
a new world come into being. Nothing would ever be the same again 
—not only for himself and her, all nature, all mankind, must some- 
how be affected. But wonderful as their months together proved, 
they had never been quite so wonderful as that. Love, after the first 
few weeks, was something that had to be fitted in, to take its place 
with aaa things, giving way often to convention and, continually, 
to work. 


But what Lucia had felt for Robert was not something to be fitted 
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_ in with other things. It was feeling from the very heart of life, un- 
~ questioned, god-like. 

God-like? But hardly god-like in power. Hadn’t it died—and why? 
Because it was founded on an illusion, that Robert loved as ardently, 
_ as single-heartedly, as she. It had not survived discovery of the truth. 
But love ought to be love of the truth, and the nature of the beloved 
accepted open-eyed. What honour is there in love, if love abandons 
its object when it learns what it is really like? 

John eased himself to a more comfortable position in the car. 
Then how about himself, his own feeling for Lucia? What was this 
fearful shock under which he was now ready to collapse? That 
Lucia at forty did not feel as she had felt at twenty; that her love 
for himself had in it some self-interest, something patronizing, 
something of compromise, the knowledge that he would no more 
be the last than he had been the first. 

And was he, a man of nearly thirty, the accepted lover of a woman 
who seemed to him still the richest, the most varied and mysterious 
he could ever hope to meet, was he to sink into misery because this 
longed-for creature loved him a good deal this side of madness? 

John wound down the window of the car. It had been raining 
and the night air came softly in against his face. It was time to go 
home and go to bed. He started the car, turned and drove slowly 
down the street where Lucia lived. For a moment he thought her 
windows were ablaze with light, but it was only the moon reflected 
on the panes. 

She would be lying there as he had so often seen her, with her lips 
just parted. At night, with no make-up on, her face looked exactly 
what it was, the face of a beautiful woman of forty who continually 
worked too hard and had lost almost all her inner peace. 

Her body when she lay down became more beautiful, more 
rounded, lost its sense of strain. But her face could not recapture 
youth so easily. It was the face of a woman who had achieved suc- 
cess, but at a price which would one day make success seem failure. 

Lucia was a success who failed; would he, through loving her, be- 
come one day a failure who succeeded? He didn’t know. He didn’t 
care. He couldn’t help himself. 
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Ariadne on Naxos 


a dramatic monologue 


Between the hero’s going and the god’s coming 
She paced a flinty shore, her windflower feet 
Shredded and bleeding, but the flesh was numb 
Or the mind too delirious to heed 

Its whimpers. From the shore she vainly dredged 
The deep horizon with a streaming eye, 

And her strained ears like seashells only fetched 
A pure pale blare of distance. Listlessly 

She turned inland. Berries on bushes there 
Watched her like feral eyes: she was alone: 
The darkening thicket seemed a monster’s fur, 
And thorn trees writhed into a threat of horns. 
She walks a knife-edge here, between the woe 
Of what is gone and what will never go. 


O many-mooded One, you with the bared 
Horizons in your eye, death in your womb, 
Who draw the mariner down to a choked bed 
And write his name upon an empty tomb— 
Strangle him! Flay the flesh from his dishonoured 
Bones and kiss out his eyes with limpets!— No, 
Drown my words! Who is the faithless now? Those eyes 
Were true, my love. Last night, beside the myrtle, 
You said ‘For ever’, and | saw the stars 
Over your head, and then the stars were lost in 
The flare and deluge of my body's dawn. 
False dawn. I awoke. Still dark. Your print upon me 
Warm still. A wind, chilling my nakedness, 
Lisped with the sound of oars. It was too dark 
To see the wake of your bold, scuttling ship, 
Or I'd have reeled you back on that white line, 
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As once. . . . Is it because I saved you then 
That you run from me as from a place accursed? 
What is it in the bushes frightens me so? 
A hide for nothing human. Coalfire eyes 
Penning me on the beach. You had a kingdom 
In your eyes. When you looked at me with love, 
Were you only seeing a way to it through me? 
I am a girl, unversed in the logic of heroes— 
But why bring me so far, rescuing me 
From my father’s rage, to leave me on this island 
For the wild beasts? leave me like a forgotten 
Parcel, or a piece of litter you had no time 
To bury when you had used it under the myrtle? 
Already a star shows. It is a day, an age 
Since we came here. Oh, solitude’s the place 
Where time congeals and memories run wild. 
I put the ball of thread into your hands. 
It is my own heartstrings I am paying out 
As you go down the tunnel. I live with you 
Through the whole echoing labyrinth, and die 
At each blind corner. Now you have come back with 
A bloody sword, a conqueror’s tired smile. 
For you, the accustomed victory: for me, 
Exultation, miracle, consummation. 
Embracing you, the steel between us, I took 
That blood upon myself, sealing our bond 
Irrevocably with a smear of blood, 
Forgetting that a curse lifted falls elsewhere 
And weighs the heavier, forgetting whose blood it was. 
Did you hear my mother’s willing, harsh outcry 
Under the bull, last night? and shrink from your 
Accomplice in the hot act, remembering 
Whose daughter she is and whose unnatural son 
She helped you butcher in the labyrinth? 
I was a royal child, delicately nurtured, 
Not to be told what happened once a year 
Beneath the mosaic floor, while the court musicians 
Played louder and my father’s face went still 
As a bird listening for worms. But the maids gossiped; 
And one day, when I was older, he explained — 
Something about war crimes, lawful deterrents, 
Just compensation for a proved atrocity. 
It seemed nothing to do with flesh and blood, 
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The way he talked. Men have this knack for embalming 
And burying outraged flesh in sleek abstractions. 
Have you, too, found already a form of words 
To legitimize the murdering of our love? 
Ah well, I was not guiltless—never a thought for 
The writhing give-and-take of those reparations 
Until, with the last consignment of living meat 
To be fed to the man-bull in the maze, you came. 
You with the lion look among that huddle 
Of shivering whelps—I watched you from the gate-tower 
And trembled, not in pity, but afraid 
For my own world’s foundations. When our hands 
Touched at the State Reception, I knew myself 
A traitor, wishing that world away, and found 
My woman’s heart—sly, timorous, dangerous creature, 
Docile but to the regent of her blood, 
Despising the complexities men build 
To cage or to hush up the brute within. 
What were parents and kingdom then? or that 
Poor muzzled freak in the labyrinth, my brother? 
— Forgotten all. Forgetfulness, they say, 
Is the gods’ timeliest blessing or heaviest curse. 
A bundle of fear and shame, too much remembering, 
I lie, alone, upon this haunted isle. 
A victim for a victim is the law. 
Is there no champion strong enough to break 
That iron succession? Listen! What is this word 
The bushes are whispering to the offshore breeze? 
‘Forget’? No. Tell me again. ‘Forgive’. A soft word. 
I'll try it on my tongue. Forgive. Forgive. . . . 
How strangely it lightens a bedevilled heart! 
Come out of the thorn thicket, you, my brother, 
My brother’s ghost! Forgive the clue, the sword! 
Forgive my fear of you! Dead, piteous monster, 
You did not will the hungry maze, the horns, 
The slaughter of the innocents. Come, lay 
Your muzzle on my forsaken breast, and let us 
Comfort each other. There shall be no more blood, 
No more blood. Our lonely isle expands 
Into a legend where all can dream away 
Their crimes and wounds, all victims learn from us 
How to redeem the Will that made them so. 
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So on the dark shore, between death and birth, 
Clasping a ghost for comfort, the girl slept. 
Gently the night breeze bore across that firth 
Her last, relinquishing sob: like tears unwept, 
Windflowers trembled in the eye of night 
Under the myrtle. Absence whirred no more 
Within her dreamless head, no victim cried 
Revenge, no brute fawned on its conqueror. 

At dawn, far off, another promise broken, 

The hero’s black sail brought his father death. 
But on that island a pale girl, awoken 

By more than sunlight, drew her quick, first breath 
Of immortality, seeing the god bend down 

And offer a hoop of stars, her bridal crown. 
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seven, she was dressed and downstairs in the kitchen. She 

had fully an hour before Helen, the Polish girl, was due to 
arrive; and that hour was full of precious, unaccustomed activities. 
She put the cranberries on the stove to boil and cut up small bits of 
orange peel to add to the sauce later. She began to make the stuffing 
next, chopping up celery and onion and half a green pepper, flaking 
saltines in the large mixing bowl, hunting in the pantry for the big 
jar of peanut butter. In the early morning silence of the kitchen, she 
worked with a brisk excitement; that peanut butter stuffing had 
been a part of every Thanksgiving she could remember in her sixty- 
three years. 

It almost frightened her to think of that great string of festive 
days stretching back into the past: days when gratitude for the good- 
ness of life was obligatory and the evil gently overlooked. An old 
question asked itself again: For what am | thankful today? And a 
merry answer came that made Mrs Hepburn smile at her work. To- 
day, she thought, I can eat everything I want, I can even put real 
sugar in my coffee instead of a tiny saccharin pill. Mrs Hepburn had 
been diabetic for nearly five years; on this one day, she allowed her- 
self to indulge her appetite to the full. 

There were more significant blessings, of course; her two children 
were spending the holiday with her. Her daughter, Sarah, lived with 
her husband in Atherton, only twenty miles from Mrs Hepburn’s 
home in the Berkeley hills, but nevertheless Sarah was an infrequent 
visitor. Her activities were many and charitable, but it was not 
charity of a filial nature. Mrs Hepburn could trace its grander scope 
in the newspaper column, Doings on the Peninsula. Howard, her 
son, lived in Los Angeles, and his appearances were even rarer than 
Sarah’s. Sometimes he wrote, and his mother would be both sur- 
prised and a little uneasy to receive a long letter beginning calmly 
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enough with an account of his latest job and ending—after many 
pages in which the handwriting grew increasingly illegible—with 
incoherent self-reproach. Sometimes, too, he telephoned with the 
call reversed and asked for money to meet some pressing debt. Mrs 
Hepburn always sent it. 

_ She prided herself on being alert to the world around her and re- 
sponsive to her children’s needs; she dreaded being categorized as 
‘elderly’, being set aside on a shelf reserved for curios. But there 
Were moments when her only guide to modern life was the cer- 
tainty that she must not judge what she didn’t understand. She 
sighed faintly and thought, ‘The important thing is that my children 
are with me today’. Guiltily, she looked at the kitchen clock and 
saw that a half hour had passed. She speeded up her work then; she 
wanted to have the turkey stuffed and in the oven before Helen 
arrived. 

Shortly past eight, Helen let herself in the back hall with her key. 
When she saw Mrs Hepburn, she exclaimed, ‘Why, what on earth 
are you doing down here?’ 

Mrs Hepburn kept her head bent over the bagful of peas she was 
shelling. She didn’t want Helen to see the little twitchings of pride 
and pleasure at the corners of her mouth. ‘Just thought I’d make 
myself useful,’ she said evasively. 

Helen walked over to the stove and pulled open the oven door. 
Then she turned and looked at Mrs Hepburn with her hands on her 
hips. ‘Well, I guess you don’t need me,’ she said. ‘I just guess I’ll take 
a day off for myself.’ She spoke in mock reproach; there was an 
affection between these two. Helen had been with Mrs Hepburn 
nine years, and she suited her employer admirably. She cooked and 
cleaned; she drove Mrs Hepburn in the Buick wherever she had to 
go, and she worried about Mrs Hepburn’s health. It was only on 
‘company occasions’ that she wore a dark uniform with white apron 
and cap, for Mrs Hepburn disliked formality and allowed her to 
wear a housedress most of the time. And every morning at a certain 
hour, Helen would come into the living room and sit down, and to- 
gether they would listen to The Romance of Helen Trent. The serial, 
at first, had been Helen’s concern; she had somehow contrived to 
be near a radio at the proper time, and Mrs Hepburn had listened 
with sketchy attention. She had been both amused and surprised at 
Helen’s evident involvement in these imaginary sufferings; and 
Helen had explained once that she and Helen Trent had the same 
first name, so that whatever happened to one was also happening 
to the other. After a time, Helen began to ask Mrs Hepburn her 
opinion of these happenings, and whether Helen Trent had been 
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right or wrong to act as she did. And Mrs Hepburn had come in time 
to accept a certain moral responsibility for Helen Trent’s conduct; 
she would criticize or defend it; she would sometimes suggest 
escapes from the terrible ruin always ahead. After nine years, she 
was eager as Helen about the radio programme; at the same time, she 
was relieved that Sarah didn’t know. Between mother and daughter, 
Helen was an uneasy topic. . 

‘There'll be five of us for breakfast,’ Mrs Hepburn said, watching 
Helen place strips of bacon in the big frying pan. ‘My son brought 
a friend with him—a Mr Kenneth.’ She set aside the peas, rose from 
the kitchen table and removed her apron. ‘I think we’ll plan dinner 
about four. And before that, I thought we might have Manhattan 
cocktails.’ 

When the coffee was ready, Mrs Hepburn carried it into the dining 
room herself, and Helen followed to set the table. Sarah Thorpe 
appeared then from the living room with a folded copy of the San 
Francisco Chronicle in her hand. She was a tall thin woman in her 
late thirties; her jet black hair was parted in the centre and brushed 
severely back into a coiled knot at the nape of her neck. At her en- 
trance, Helen quickly checked to see that her cap was straight. She 
had a strong aversion from Sarah Thorpe; she considered her like 
those shrewd, cruel women who sometimes complicated poor Helen 
Trent’s romances. 

There was a note of irritation in Sarah Thorpe’s voice as she said 
‘Good morning.’ She restrained her impatience while Helen poured 
her coffee, and toyed with the rolled newspaper between her thin, 
nervous fingers. When Helen had left the room, she shot a signifi. 
cant glance at her mother. 

‘I’m glad we're the first ones down,’ she said. 

“You know I'm an early riser,, Mrs Hepburn said, not meeting her 
daughter's eyes. She realized that Sarah was going to say unpleasant 
things, and she didn’t want to hear them. ‘May I see the paper, if 
you're not going to read it?’ 

Sarah ignored her request and reached for a cigarette from a box 
in the centre of the table. ‘I want to talk to you, Mother. I think it’s 
intolerable about Howard. How could he do such a thing?’ 

Without apparent concern, Mrs Hepburn sipped her coffee. ‘What 
has Howard done?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, Mother!’ Sarah gestured impatiently with her cigarette 
‘Don't pretend you don’t know. You're as shocked as I am, but you 
won't admit it.’ 

Mrs Hepburn sighed and turned her gaze toward the big windoy 
that revealed the city spread out below in pale sunshine. Finally 
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he said, ‘My house is Howard’s as well as yours. He has a right to 
ring his friends here.’ 

‘Friends!’ Sarah said scornfully. ‘Can you call that vicious creature 
. friend of Howard’s? What’s his name—Kenny?’ She jabbed at an 
ishtray and fixed her mother with a baleful look. 

A little wearily, Mrs Hepburn said, ‘I will not make anyone un- 
velcome whom my children bring here.’ She studied her daughter 
‘moment, seeing the angry blue eyes and the thin, nervous mouth. 
\s a girl, Sarah had had an angular type of beauty, but there was 
ttle left of it but a cutting edge. 

‘Oh, it’s all very well to be a matriarch,’ Sarah said, ‘and exude 
oblesse oblige . . . She shrugged her contempt. ‘Still there are in- 
ults one can’t tolerate. Nat has said nothing to me, but I’m sure he 
vould not have met them at the airport, if he’d known Howard was 
ringing someone like that.’ 

“Why shouldn’t he?’ Mrs Hepburn asked mildly. 

‘Oh, Mother, there are proprieties!’ Sarah extinguished her cigarette 
nd fell silent, stirring her coffee. Helen appeared with a plate of hot 
uttered toast, and scrambled eggs and bacon for Mrs Thorpe. 

“You'd better wait a bit for the others, Helen,’ Mrs Hepburn said. 

‘Mr Thorpe will be down in a few minutes,’ Sarah said. ‘He likes 
poached egg on toast. And the bacon very crisp.’ She looked down 
t her plate. ‘Not like this.’ When Helen had gone, Sarah resisted the 
emptation to discuss Helen’s shortcomings, but the problem of her 
other was of greater concern. ‘Mother, we’ve got to do something. 
\t least, register our disapproval.’ 

‘Sarah,’ Mrs Hepburn said firmly, ‘it was perfectly natural for 
foward to invite Kenny here. I understand they’ve lived together 
n Los Angeles for some time. Howard invited him as a matter of 
ourse.’ 

‘Oh, it may not have been a calculated insult,’ Sarah answered, 
but I can hardly believe Howard is so far gone as to be unaware of 
vhat he owes his family. We’re to be considered, too.’ 

Mrs Hepburn rubbed her eyes with a tired gesture. ‘So is he,’ she 
aid. Her voice was tired, too. ‘Howard’s life has been difficult. Per- 
aps I’ve failed with my children. Even with you, Sarah. I some- 
imes wonder, how happy are you?’ 

Sarah shrugged. ‘That’s a pointless question, Mother. You could 
sk it of anyone and there’d always be some discontent. It’s part of 
he times we live in.’ It disturbed Sarah to find the conversation 
irected toward her, and she went on quickly, ‘Nat and I have had 

good marriage. We've both had many things we wanted. And you 
qustn’t say you've failed.’ She laughed then. ‘At best, it’s rather un- 
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flattering.’ 4 

‘Well,’ Mrs Hepburn said after a while, ‘I don’t see what I could! 
have done differently.” 

‘No one’s reproaching you, Mother. You're hardly to blame for 
Howard's tragedy.’ Sarah was relieved to return to the topic of her 
brother; she smiled kindly at her mother across the table. ‘You've: 
been an angel of understanding. And I feel deeply for Howard my- 
self. I’ve tried to get him to help himself, to see an analyst. After all, 
everyone has two Oedipus complexes. Howard just needs to find 
the positive one.’ Sarah had read Freud’s writings in the Modern 
Library Giant; she applied his theories to life as casually as a band- 
aid. 

To Mrs Hepburn’s relief, Nat Thorpe appeared then, and she 
greeted him warmly. She had come to like her son-in-law very much. 
He was a round, dark little man as self-contained as a baby; behind 
his thick-lensed glasses, there were sometimes glints of warm 
humour. He was a professional organizer of charities, and there was 
irony in this, for Nat Thorpe appeared at all times sleek and well- 
fed and successful, a delightful little Philistine. Those were the very 
qualities, Mrs Hepburn supposed, that Sarah found attractive. 

‘How’s my favourite mother-in-law?’ Nat said, as he took his 
place beside his wife. ‘Been out in the wood-shed axing the turkey?’ 

Mrs Hepburn laughed; this was a reference to her girlhood on a 
Chesapeake farm. 

Sarah said, ‘We were talking about Howard.’ 

Nat rubbed his chin thoughtfully. ‘I hope he doesn’t mind my 
having used his razor. It was there in the bathroom, and I like a good 
shave before breakfast. Starts the morning right.’ He unfolded the 
Chronicle and spread it out before him. 

Sarah frowned with irritation. ‘Oh, you’re as bad as Mother,’ she 
said. ‘You avoid the obvious.’ 

“Well, my dear,’ Nat said, with a wink for Mrs Hepburn, ‘matri. 
mony has certainly made up that shortcoming.’ He adjusted his 
glasses more securely and held up the paper with one hand. 

Sarah said nothing; she gripped the arms of her chair and stared 
at the coffee cup before her. And then she heard someone enter the 
room behind her, and Mrs Hepburn said, ‘Good morning, Kenny.’ 

Kenny hesitated a moment in the archway, and then he came anc 
took the chair at Mrs Hepburn’s left. He was a young man of 
twenty-one, short and well-built, with a shock of dark curly hair 
He was dressed in fawn-coloured slacks with a light blue jacket tha’ 
had only one button; a painted tie was knotted flamboyantly in the 
Windsor style and hung down over a bright pink shirt. ‘Boy,’ Kenn} 
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said, ‘have you got a house here! I’ve been walking around, and | 
thought I'd get lost. I’ve never been in a place so big!’ His gaze took 
in the dining room with wonder. 

‘This has been my home for many years, Mrs Hepburn said. 
“Would you like some coffee, Kenny?’ 

‘I sure would, thanks,’ Kenny said. He took a cup from her. ‘I 
knew a guy in New York once. He had a duplex on the East River. 
Pll bet he paid five hundred a month for that place, maybe even a 
thousand. And I used to think that was something. But this set-up!’ 
He shook his head and looked at Mrs Hepburn. ‘You live here all 
alone?’ 

“Yes, Mrs Hepburn said. ‘Since my husband’s death, I’ve been 
alone here. Except when my children come to see me.’ 

‘Boy,’ Kenny said, ‘you must really rattle around!’ 

‘Tm glad you could be with us,’ Mrs Hepburn said kindly. ‘Did 
New York use to be your home?’ 

_ ‘Lord, no!’ Kenny said and snorted his contempt. ‘I’ve lived a lot 
of places, but I was only in New York a couple months. It’s all right, 
I guess, but the people are pretty superficial.’ 

Sarah had kept her eyes lowered to the square of tablecloth in 
front of her; her face had been without expression. But she looked 
up now and gave a wry twist to her mouth. ‘Superficial?’ she asked. 

Kenny seemed to become aware of her for the first time. ‘Well, 
sure, Kenny said. “Too many elegant bitches.’ Sarah’s eyes widened, 
and Kenny quickly corrected himself. ‘People, I mean.’ He looked 
away from her in unaccustomed embarrassment, and his gaze fell 
on the big window overlooking the city. “You're really on top of the 
world. I’ll bet you can see everything from here, maybe clear to Los 
Angeles.’ 

‘When the weather is right, you can see the Bay Bridge,’ Mrs 
Hepburn said. With one foot, she was gingerly trying to find the 
electric buzzer beneath the table to summon Helen from the kit- 
chen. She never used it except on special occasions, and she was 
always uncertain just where it was. Before she had found it, Helen 
appeared of her own accord and set a plate before Nat Thorpe. 

‘I think you’d better make some more coffee, Helen,’ Mrs Hep- 
burn said. ‘And fix something for this young man to eat.’ 

Helen looked at Kenny. ‘How would you like your eggs?’ she 
asked. 

Kenny was staring at Helen with curiosity, taking in the uniform 
and cap; then he looked at Mrs Hepburn and back again to Helen. 
‘Are you talking to me?’ he asked. 

‘I asked you how you would like your eggs,’ Helen repeated. 
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Kenny laughed in sudden embarrassment. ‘Oh, any old way would | 
be fine. Don’t go to any trouble for me.’ | 

Mrs Hepburn said quickly, ‘Scrambled? Sunny side up” | 

‘Yeah, sure,’ Kenny said, ‘sunny side up. That would be fine.’ He 
looked down at his hands and began to examine his fingernails. 

Helen hesitated a moment and then looked at Mrs Hepburn. ‘Will 
Mr Howard be down soon?’ 

‘Will he, Kenny?’ Mrs Hepburn asked. 

Kenny looked up and laughed. ‘He’s really sacked away. And 
there’s one guy sure loves his sack-time!’ 

After a moment, Mrs Hepburn said, ‘I think you'd better wait, 
Helen.’ 

Kenny watched Helen’s figure disappear through the swinging 
door; when she was safely out of sight, he said softly, “Well, get that 
“Mr Howard” stuff! Am I going to kid him!’ He turned toward Mrs 
Hepburn, his eyes bright with pleasure. ‘Howie never told me he 
had a set-up like this. Isn’t that funny? I used to ask him sometimes 
about his folks, where they lived and all. He’d just clam up.’ 

Sarah laughed shortly. ‘Perhaps he’s ashamed of us,’ she said. 

‘Oh, no!’ Kenny protested. ‘I’m sure it’s nothing like that. What’s 
he got to be ashamed of?’ He looked at Mrs Hepburn with distress. 
‘I hope I didn’t hurt your feelings.’ 

Mrs Hepburn shooked her head in answer. Then she asked kindly, 
‘Where is your family now, Kenny?’ 

Kenny’s gaze shifted toward the window, and his face became 
thoughtful. After a while, he said, ‘My old lady lives in Seattle. I 
don’t see her very often.’ 

‘That’s too bad,’ Mrs Hepburn said. ‘She must miss you.’ 

Kenny shrugged. ‘Maybe so. After my old man kicked off, she got 
married again, and things weren’t so hot at home. Who wants to 
live in Seattle anyway?’ He was silent then, and concentrated on the 
plate of food that Helen brought him. Once he looked up to remark; 
‘This is really all right.’ 

Sarah lit a cigarette and watched him covertly. Suddenly she 
asked, “What sort of work do you do in Los Angeles?’ 

‘I work at a Safeway store,’ Kenny said. He studied Sarah openly 
now, observing the dark sweater and the narrow strand of pearls 
around her thin neck. 

Sarah pursed her lips slightly and said ‘Oh.’ 

‘I'm a checker,’ Kenny went on. He reached for a piece of toast 
and looked about for a bowl of jam. 

Sarah raised here eyebrows in studied interrogation, but Kenny 
paid no further attention to her until he had helped himself gener. 
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ously to marmalade and taken a bite of his toast. Then he said, ‘Don’t 
you know what a checker is? I run a register, I bag the stuff in the 
carts.’ He shrugged. ‘It’s not so bad when you get used to it, and it 
Pays pretty well.’ 

‘I see,’ Sarah said. She turned toward her husband, still concealed 
behind the Chronicle. ‘Did you hear that, Nat? Howard’s room-mate 
is a checker in a Safeway store.’ She barely troubled to conceal the 
contempt in her voice. 

_ Nat rustled his paper uncomfortably. ‘Safeway, eh?’ he said re- 
flectively. ‘Now, there was a good stock. It was selling around 
twenty-three right after the war, when | bought few shares. It’s more 
than doubled now.’ He dropped his paper a moment to look at Mrs 
Hepburn. “Wish you'd bought in on that, too, Mother.’ 

Mrs Hepburn said nothing, and Nat cleared his throat and re- 
turned to his paper. For a time, there was silence. Then Kenny said: 

‘I knew a guy once in Beverly Hills. He owned a whole lot of 
stocks and bonds.’ He thought about this a minute and went on: ‘This 

uy had a Jaguar, too. Boy, was that ever a car! He used to let me 
drive it sometimes, and that baby could do a hundred and twenty- 
five easy.’ He looked at Mrs Hepburn. ‘What kinda car do you drive?’ 

Exasperated, Sarah snapped, ‘She has a Buick.’ 

‘A Roadmaster, I’ll bet,’ Kenny said. ‘They’re OK, I guess, but give 
me a Jaguar anytime. That’s a really smart car.’ 

Mrs Hepburn was watching Sarah now, trying to catch her eye. 
Sarah jabbed out her cigarette and bit her lip. Then she looked 
directly at Kenny. ‘Just how long have you lived with my brother?’ 
_ ‘Howie?’ Kenny said. He returned her gaze levelly. ‘We've been 
together maybe a year. Why do you ask. Curious about something?’ 
Sarah blinked and stood up quickly. Breakfast was at an end. 


II 

It was past noon when Howard awoke. He glanced at his watch 
with a start, sat up and yawned. Then he propped a pillow behind 
his head and studied the room. It was large and sunny, pleasantly 
furnished in maple, with slightly faded blue draperies that matched 
the colour of the walls. It was a room that had seen much of 
Howard’s youth and, for that reason, made him uncomfortable 
now. It held the tacit reproach of a long unopened yearbook, where 
bright promise waited with a level gaze and a heartless optimism. 
Howard had been dropped from the University of California in his 
junior year, with a long record of uneven grades that was not off- 
set by a spectacular performance as Lennie in Of Mice and Men. A 
year at the Pasadena Playhouse had followed, and then several 
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seasons in summer stock, playing in The Road to Rome and Her 
Cardboard Lover. . 

Howard laughed wryly at the recollection. Now, at thirty-five, he 
was a staff announcer at a small radio station; the deep musical voice 
that had once aroused sighs among matinée audiences urged nothing 
more daring than a change in shopping habits. 

He sighed, got out of bed, and looked in the closet for his suitcase. 
Half-surprised, he discovered that Kenny had unpacked for them. 
Howard’s good blue suit was hanging neatly beside a row of Kenny’s 
sport-shirts, and a collection of ties was draped over a hook. He 
fingered the shirts idly and took down one of green gaberdine with 
‘Kenny’ written in gold thread on the breast pocket; he shuddered, 
looked at the label, and hung it back up. And then, just for a 
moment, his hand reached out thoughtlessly and touched the empty 
sleeve. 

It took him half an hour to shave and dress. He emerged from 
the room and walked quietly down the back stairs to the kitchen. 
Helen was bent over the sink, washing vegetables, and wheeled at 
his approach. 

‘Why, Mr Howard! You scared me half to death,’ she said. ‘Do 
you want some breakfast now?’ She reached for a towel to dry her 
hands, studying him. Howard was a big blond man who still retained 
a certain ruddy handsomeness, but his strong body had turned 
heavy and the warm colour of his face had taken on an alcoholic 
flush. For Helen, the men in Helen Trent’s life had always had 
Howard’s appearance and subtly altered with it throughout the 
years, even though their problems were presumably dissimilar. She 
was certain that if only Howard could meet Helen Trent, he would 
stop drinking and be happy. 

‘Just coffee,’ Howard said. ‘I'll wait for dinner. I could use a little 
eye-opener, too. Doesn’t Mother usually have some whisky around?’ 

‘There’s some whisky in the pantry,’ Helen said doubtfully. ‘You 
sure you don’t want anything to eat?’ 

He shook his head and found a bottle of Four Roses on a shelf; he 
filled a cup three-quarters full and added the hot coffee Helen 
brought him. Then he held the cup in both hands and inhaled deeply. 
His eyes brightened for a moment, and then he set the cup down 
without drinking and covered his face with one hand. 

Helen watched him with concern. ‘Mr Howard?’ she said tenta- 
tively. ‘You feeling ill?’ 

He shook his head, sat up again and took a long swallow from his 
cup. Then he leaned back in his chair and sighed deeply. From 
another part of the house, ‘he could hear sounds of popular music. 
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He frowned, finished his drink, and stood up. ‘Once more into the 
breach, dear friends,’ he said; while Helen, bewildered, stared after 
his retreating figure. 

He found his mother seated on a sofa in the living room, a basket 
of crochet-work in her lap, and Sarah beside her. Sarah sat at an 
gle, her arms folded and her neck braced against one arm of the 
sofa, away from Kenny who was pretending absorption in the 
omics near the radio. Nat was reading Time. 

Mrs Hepburn looked up and smiled warmly. ‘We've been missing 
you, Howard. I can’t count my blessings without my son.’ 

Howard laughed and blew her a kiss. ‘Try that line over again, 
Mother,’ he said, ‘and next time, put more irony in it.’ He glanced 
quizzically at Sarah and then Nat. ‘Maybe you'd better forget about 
the blessings, and just count the votes for Eisenhower. Hey, kid,’ 
and he turned sharply toward Kenny, ‘turn that down a little, will 
you?’ 

-- Kenny put aside his paper and cut down the radio volume. He 
stood up and announced, ‘I’m going for a walk.’ 

| Howard studied him a moment with surprise. ‘Sure, kid,’ he said, 
you go for a walk if you want.’ 

‘There’s not a great deal to see around here,’ Mrs Hepburn said. 
Kenny might enjoy seeing the University campus, though.’ 

Kenny looked at Howard. ‘Is that where you went?’ 

‘I went there for a while,’ Howard said. ‘It’s pretty far to walk 
rom here.’ 

Kenny shrugged. ‘I feel like walking. If I get tired I can hitch a 
ide.’ 

“Why don’t you take my car?’ Mrs Hepburn said. 

Kenny regarded her with surprise, and Howard frowned. 

“You can get the keys from Helen,’ Mrs Hepburn went on. 

‘Who’s Helen?’ Kenny asked. He looked uncertainly at Sarah. 

‘You'll find her in the kitchen,’ Howard said. ‘You be back here 
in time for dinner. Three-thirty sharp.’ 
| ‘Sure, Howie,’ Kenny said and started toward the hall. 

‘Kenny,’ Howard said, ‘you haven’t said “Thank you”. And just 
emember, you’re in no hurry. No “hot rod” stuff.’ 

‘Sure, Howie.’ Kenny smiled at Mrs Hepburn and said, “This is: 
really great.’ 

When he had gone, Sarah sighed audibly and walked over to the: 
adio. She shut it off with a sharp click. ‘The morning has been 
lluminating,’ she said dryly. ‘Deafening, too.’ 

Brother and sister examined each other without affection, and 
hen Howard laughed. ‘Come off it, Sarah,’ Howard said. “You 
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haven’t been happier since you blackballed someone from the: 
Junior League.’ | 

Sarah smiled primly. ‘Don’t be disagreeable,’ she said. ‘Your’ 
humour can be so delightful, when you don’t make a weapon of it.’”” 

Mrs Hepburn set aside her crocheting and stood up. ‘Howard, I. 
want you to see the garden. | planted bamboo along the back wall,, 
and it’s sprung up taller than I am.’ 

The garden was at the back of the house. Pale sunshine took the: 
chill from the air and gave a delicate life to the late roses and the: 
chrysanthemums. Mrs Hepburn put one arm through Howard’s and | 
pressed it close to her side. 

‘It’s good to have you home,’ she said. ‘I see you so seldom now.’ ’ 
She looked up into his face, trying to read the changes there. ‘Are: 
you happy down in Los Angeles?’ 

Howard stopped to examine a rose. ‘The yellow ones were always; 
my favourites,’ he said. 

‘I know,’ his mother said. ‘I meant to put some in your room, but: 
there weren’t enough left at this time of year.’ She continued to) 
study his face. “You haven't answered my question.’ 

Howard smiled with forced brightness. ‘I told you I had a new’ 
job, announcing,’ he said. ‘It’s just a local station, but I’ve been there» 
eight months now.’ He laughed ironically. ‘Hardly an all-time: 
record, of course.’ 

Mrs Hepburn pressed his arm again, and together they looked at: 
the bamboo, pale green and slender. After a while, she said, ‘I wish 
you'd come home to live.’ 

‘I can’t leave my job,’ Howard answered. 

‘I know,’ Mrs Hepburn said and sighed. She stooped and pulled ai 
few brown leaves from a clump of geraniums. With her face bent: 
over the plant, she said in a low voice, “You could bring Kenny here: 
to live.’ 

Howard looked down impatiently at his mother’s neat grey’ 
head, and said nothing. 

Mrs Hepburn went on, ‘Wouldn’t that make you happy?’ 

Howard's eyes became troubled, and one arm whipped out and} 
roughly brushed the bamboo. ‘Stop being a saint, Mother. Do you: 
always have to be a saint? It’s rough on the congregation.’ 

Mrs Hepburn kept her face averted, but her voice was tremulous: 
as she said, ‘I’ve never pretended to be that, Howard.’ 

‘I know,’ Howard said and laughed again wryly. ‘You justi 
couldn’t help being on the side of the angels. Any more than Sarah) 
and I could help giving the poor devil a break.’ 

Mrs Hepburn broke a new leaf from the geranium and pressed it! 
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z between her fingers; she held it to her nose and breathed the sharp 
bitter smell. ‘I wish there were more kindness between you and 
Sarah,’ she said sadly. 
‘Kindness?’ Howard echoed. ‘There’s the kindness of understand- 
ing, at least. Sarah’s cruel because it makes her feel superior. And 
‘I'm a failure because any superiority would make me feel cruel. I’d 
rather destroy myself than someone else.’ Meeting his mother’s 
troubled gaze, he smiled and added lightly, ‘So saying, he went his 
Way and was seen no more. I’m an incurable ham, Mother.’ 
_ ‘I thought you were happy?’ Mrs Hepburn said quietly. She had 
risen slowly to her feet; the chill of the cold ground made her shiver 
oY and Howard put his arm around her and gave her a tight 
ug. 
_ ‘Don’t you worry,’ he said. ‘I am happy with Kenny. Maybe be- 
cause I| feel responsible for him. His family never cared about him, 
there was no one to slap his wrist when he reached for the moon. 
7He’s naive and plucky, but he thinks the moon’s on the other side of 
a plate-glass window. On Wilshire Boulevard.’ He fell silent then, 
thinking of the row of sport-shirts hanging upstairs in the closet. 

His mother said, ‘Kenny hasn’t had your advantages.’ 

‘Oh, advantages!’ Howard said, and glanced at his mother with 
sudden amusement. The impatience that had moved him a few 
moments ago vanished in the thought that perhaps her apparent 
tolerance was, after all, only self-absorption. 


Ill 
Kenny didn’t return till nearly four o’clock. When Howard heard 
the car turn in the driveway, he got up and went out in the front 
hall. At the sound of Kenny’s footsteps on the porch, he opened the 
door. ‘Where’ve you been?’ he asked. 

Kenny’s gaze was bright but non-committal. ‘I was down to the 
campus. Like I said.’ 

‘You were gone long enough to get a degree,’ Howard answered. 

Kenny looked down at his shoes. ‘Well, there’s a lot of buildings 
EO’SEC.” 

‘Since when did you take up architecture?’ Howard asked. 

Kenny looked up then, and there was hurt in his eyes. ‘OK, I’m 
dumb. | admit it.’ 

Howard studied him a few moments, uncertain of what to say. 
Finally he said, ‘Come on, tell me what you've been up to. If you 
took that car over forty miles an hour, I’ll pin your ears back.’ 

‘It so happens I didn’t go over thirty-five,’ Kenny said self- 
righteously, and added after a moment, ‘I’ve got respect for other 
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people’s property.’ 


Howard smiled in spite of himself, but he continued to fix Kenny | 


with a steady gaze. ‘I’m still waiting,’ he said. 


‘All right,’ Kenny said. ‘If you really want to know, it was just 
like I told you. I went down to the campus and looked at the build-— 


ings, and then I got tired walking, so I sat down on a bench.’ 

‘Go on,’ Howard said. 

Kenny spread out his hands. ‘So that’s all,’ he said. ‘I just sat there, 
and pretty soon it was later than I thought. Honest, Howie.’ 

They looked at each other for a while, and then Howard said, ‘I 
believe you, but I don’t get it.’ 

Kenny dropped his eyes. When he spoke, his voice was a little 
hoarse from embarrassment. “You haven’t seen your old lady in a 
long time. And your sister. I just thought maybe you wouldn't want 
me around too much.’ 

Howard was silent then, suddenly touched. Instead, he said, 
‘She’s not my old lady, she’s my mother. How many times do I have 
to tell you things?’ 

Kenny looked up and smiled. ‘Sure, Howie,’ he said. 

Howard put a hand on his shoulder and gave him a gentle shake. 
‘Come on then,’ he said. ‘And don’t forget to apologize for being 
late. You almost missed out on a cocktail.’ 

In the living room, Kenny announced loudly, ‘I’m sorry I’m late. 
I got lost in thought.’ 

‘Kenny’s a great thinker,’ Howard explained. 

Mrs Hepburn smiled and patted a place on the sofa beside her. 
‘Tell me what you saw. Did you see the campanile?’ 

‘I guess not,’ Kenny said. ‘I didn’t see hardly anybody around. 
Just a lot of buildings.’ 

Helen had begun serving cocktails to the others. She approached 
Kenny with her tray and offered it to him. Gingerly, he took a glass 
and looked at the one remaining. ‘Mr Howard doesn’t want any,’ he 
said decisively and shot a significant glance at Howard. 

Sarah took in the scene with interest; she turned to survey her 
brother inquisitively. ‘Oh?’ she said. And then, as she saw Helen 
standing uncertainly, Sarah remarked with equal decision, ‘Of course 
he does, Helen.’ 

Helen brought him the tray, and Howard stared a long moment at 
the reddish-brown liquid with its golden glints, hesitating. 

Sarah made a wry face. ‘Oh, surely, Howard! It’s Thanksgiving, 
and we're going to drink a toast.’ 

Howard's hand reached out and took the glass. He smiled at Kenny 
across the room. ‘Holiday spirit, kid.’ 
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‘Like fun,’ Kenny said. ‘Before you know it, every day’s a holiday.’ 
_ Nat cleared his throat loudly and raised his glass. ‘I’d like to pro- 
pose a toast,’ he said. ‘It’s the title of an old Thanksgiving hymn.’ He 
paused, and the thick lenses glinted a moment. ‘Harvest home!’ he 
said. 

They repeated the words after him, all but Mrs Hepburn who sat 
transfixed, looking down at her glass. Then she, too, said ‘Harvest 
home’ almost inaudibly, and took a quick swallow. There was a long 
silence, and then everyone began talking almost at once. 

‘A very good Manhattan, Mother,’ Nat said. 

‘Too much bitters, Sarah pronounced. ‘Helen always uses too 
much bitters.’ 

‘Tastes all right to me,’ Kenny said. ‘I knew a guy once in Long 
Beach. He was a bartender at one of the big hotels. I’ll bet he could 
make any drink in the world.’ 

‘Kenny has a wide circle of acquaintance, Howard explained. 
.-He’s what you might call a world traveller.’ 

Mrs Hepburn rose slowly to her feet. ‘If you'll excuse me,’ she 
said, ‘it’s time to take my insulin.’ 

In the front hall, the rich smell of the turkey came to her, and 
she paused at the foot of the stairs and closed her eyes. Her lips 
moved silently in a private grace: Lord, forgive if | become a selfish 
old woman now and enjoy my dinner. There’s nothing more | can 
do for my children. 
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Thoughts on Unpacking 


——-—___—_ 


Unpacking in the raw new rooms, I clear, 

Or try to clear, a space for us, that we 

May cultivate an ease of moving here 
With no encumbrance near, 

In amplitude. But something hinders me: 


Where do these go, these knicknacks | forgot? 
— Gadgets we bought and kept, thinking perhaps 
They might be useful some day, and a lot 

Of others that were not: 
Bent keys, Italian grammars, Mickey Mouse caps. 


And there are worse grotesques that, out of sight, 
Unpacked, unlabelled, somehow followed too: 
The urgencies we did not share, the spite 

Of such and such a night, 
Poses, mistakes—an unclean residue— 


That drift, one after other, till I find 

They have filled the space I carefully prepared; 

The sagging shapes I thought we left behind 
Crawl out within the mind 

Seeming to sneer ‘This is the past you shared’. 


I take a broom to them; but when I thrust 
Round the diminished luggage, some roll back, 
Surviving from my outbreak of disgust 

As balls of hair and dust 
Made buoyant with a kind of fictive lack. 


I need your help with these. They rest unseen 

In furniture we know, and plot a changing 

To grey confusion of the space between. 
Now, as I sweep it clean, 

I realize that all love is an arranging. 
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- don; but it was not until the second year of World War I that I 
arrived there as a Ticket of Leave Woman-—in partial freedom 
from the lifelong imprisonment to which my parents had hoped to 
condemn me. 

= I then knew nobody in the world of the arts excepting Walter 
Sickert, who had always, since I was seventeen and met him for the 
first time, shown me great kindness, and my enchanting cousin by 
marriage, Mrs George Swinton, the singer, in whose house I met him. 

Elsie Swinton turned all days to glamour; in her presence, the 
thoughts of rain or of dullness could not exist; all the lights and 
colours and excitement of summer came and went in one’s head. 

But it was not until much later that I made frequent excursions 
into ‘intellectual society’—this being difficult for me, because my 
entire lack of culture of any kind was perceived immediately. I was 
not original in my conduct—on the other hand, my poetry was re- 
garded as revolutionary: (whereas, to be popular, my conduct should 
have been revolutionary, and my poetry should not). My furniture 
was not made of tin, ostrich feathers did not trail on my floor, I had 
never hit anybody with a bottle, and avoided those circles in which 
this was regarded as a sign of mental superiority. 

‘Intellectual society’ was, at that time, divided into two camps, 
and to neither of these did I, by nature, belong. On the one side was 
the school of thought to which I have just referred, and to which I 
could not, by nature of my sex, upbringing, tastes, and lack of muscle, 
belong. On the other side was the society of Bloomsbury, the home 
of an echoing silence. This society was described to me by Gertrude 
Stein as ‘The Young Men’s Christian Association—with Christ left 
out, of course’. 

Here are a few butterfly aspects of the life I saw at that time— 


butterfly aspects only. 


[= from my earliest childhood, spent part of each year in Lon- 


ones 
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A major Bloomsbury royalty at that time was Lytton Strachey; I . 
knew him but slightly. He made the impression on me of the benevo- — 
lent demons in the Russian ballet Children’s Tales—a demon with a — 
long beard of gardener’s bass, and a head which existed only in pro- — 
file. He seemed to have been cut out of rather thin cardboard. He © 
wasted no words. A young and robustious friend of ours, meeting 
him at a party, said ‘you don’t remember me, Mr Strachey. We met 
four years ago.’ ‘Quite a nice interval, | think, don’t you? Mr 
Strachey remarked, pleasantly, and passed on. 

Remembering to forget, or, as the Marx brothers put it, ‘buying | 
back introductions’ was a great feature at the time. It was said—I do 
not know with what truth—that a certain very great sculptor, on 
finding the late Mark Gertler at the Café Royal, said to him ‘Gertler, 
do you remember the time when we were not acquainted?’ Gertler 
said that he had some dim recollection of it. ‘Let us go back to that 
time, Gertler!’ said the great man. 

I knew Roger Fry well, for I sat to him for several portraits. For 
one of these, I wore a lily-green evening gown, and my appearance 
in this, in the full glare of midday, and in Fitzroy Square, together 
with the appearance of Mr Fry, his bushy, rather long grey hair float- 
ing from under an enormous black hat, caused great joy to the chil- 
dren of the district, as we crossed from Mr Fry’s studio to his house 
for luncheon. Imagining us to be strayed revellers, they inquired at 
moments (perhaps not unnaturally) if our mothers knew we were 
out. At other moments they referred to a certain date in November 
when, according to them, our appearance would have been better 
timed. 

Mr Fry was a singularly delightful companion, learned and 
courteous, and had a great gift for attracting and retaining friend- 
ship. Warm-hearted, generous-minded, chivalrous, and kindly, he 
was’always espousing some lost cause, championing some unfortu- 
nate person, rushing at some windmill with a lance. In other respects 
he was dreamy and vague, and incapable of noticing any but a spiri- 
tual discomfort. | remember an incident when I was having lun- 
cheon in his house after a sitting. Mr Fry’s slippers could not be 
found anywhere, and a game of hunt-the-slipper ensued. But in the 
middle of the fun, a loud crash was heard, and a hoarse voice said 
‘Coal, Sir.’ ‘Put it, my good man,’ said Mr Fry, whirling round and 
round like a kitten chasing its tail, losing his spectacles, and speak- 
ing in a vague voice weak with fatigue — ‘Oh, well, put it on the bed.’ 
At this point, I found the slippers in a milk-jug, and the fun stopped. 

People who knew Mr Fry well spent much of their time in invent- 
ing affectionate legends about him, and these, though having usually 
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no foundation in actual fact, often bore a strong spiritual resem- 
blance to him. 

There was, for instance, the legend about his painting wallpaper 
for his house at Guildford. It was rumoured that, having placed long 
Strips of the uncoloured paper on his studio floor (rather as if the 
strips were railway lines) he would gallop along them on hands and 
knees at a terrific speed, armed with a paint-brush. From time to 

time, hypnotized by this onrush, a cup of coffee would, of its own 
volition, hurl itself on to the paper, or a cloud of cigarette ash would 
fly down on to it, or Mr Fry’s faithful dog would seat himself, firmly, 
upon the wet paint, leaving a deep indentation. But Mr Fry was in 
no way disturbed or put out: ‘Really, Rath-er an interesting result,’ 
he would mumble, as he rushed along at a hundred miles an hour. 

This story, though characteristic, is probably —I can only say pro- 
bably — untrue. So may be the story that Mr Fry invented an instru- 
ment, consisting of a piece of string and a lump of lead, that would 
register the exact amount of emotion felt by the person holding it, 

“when brought, for the first time, into the presence of a great work 
of art. The legend goes that Mr Fry was taken, for the first time 
(string in hand) into the presence of a green apple painted by 
Cézanne, and that the apparatus went completely beserk, striking 
him violently, first in the stomach, and then upon the forehead, and 
knocking him unconscious. 

One of our greatest friends at that time, as he is now, was Arthur 
Waley. In all these years he has not changed, his singularly beautiful, 
ascetic face having remained the same as it was when we knew him 
first. 

Our stories about him are endless— and many of them are true. 

Dr Waley is very gentle and unassuming, though anyone looking 
at him would realize they were seeing a man of great intellectual 
attainments. 

His courteous silence, whilst laying him open to being victimized 
by bores, always makes him victorious in the end. On one occasion, 
a young man who was a phenomenon of dullness was brought to my 
flat, and seeing Dr Waley sitting there so quietly (he was entirely ig- 
norant of Dr Waley’s identity) was inspired to floods of eloquence. 
‘As a humble but accredited member of His Majesty’s Diplomatic 
Service, Sir’ boomed the young man, ‘about to be sent to Japan, can 
you by any chance, tell me what is the attitude of the People of the 
Chrysanthemum towards the King Emperor?’ ‘None, replied Dr 
Waley on an upward note, and stared in front of him. And what, 
Sir, is the attitude of the People of the Rising Sun towards Woman? 
‘None’ (the note still higher and fainter). At this point, my attention 
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was distracted by Dr Waley’s nervous fellow guests, but the young 
man’s voice boomed on and on. ‘And I presume, Sir, that I shall meet 
you at one time or another in Japan?’ ‘No.’ — ‘But you have evidently 
a great knowledge of Japanese literature and life?’ "Yes." 

The young gentleman then became silent, though not with such an 
impenetrable silence as that of Dr Waley, whose Chinese impas- 
sivity seemed to grow deeper. I do not know if the young gentleman 
ever discovered to whom he had been talking. 

My great time for party-going was from 1918 to the middle- 
thirties. Everything then seemed bathed in glamour: it was always 
summer. 

Most of the parties were fun; but some were not. 

There were the parties of Lady X, the wife of an Emperor of 
Finance. These always held unexpected possibilities. 

Lady X was separated from the Emperor, but was expected to up- 
hold his position. From time to time, a message would reach her, 
borne by one of the discreet nation of secretaries to be found in the 
Emperor’s house—(confidential secretaries, business secretaries, 
financial secretaries, social secretaries) conveying Lord X’s dis- 
approval. Lady X was not spending enough money. More must be 
spent immediately. It was due to his position. 

In a panic, Lady X would buy fifty gold cigarette cases, and would 
shower these on the more impecunious of the young men of her 
acquaintance. 

Then came the word, ‘The Arts must be patronized!’ This threw 
her into an even greater panic. How was she to patronize the arts 
when she did not know which one, or even the name of one of the 
practitioners. 

Then she remembered. An old Belgian lady had told her she had 
a nephew who was a poet. The very thing! The poet was imported. 
He was a terrible, very young man in a tulip-mauve suit, and had 
large, liquid, over-expressive dark eyes. His verses were even more 
dreadful than he was. But they were very fashionable. This was in 
the early ’twenties, and to be in the fashion they had to be printed 
in alternating lines of green, black, violet, and red. Sometimes the 
lines would read downwards (as in Chinese literature) sometimes 
they would slant, from high on the right-hand corner to low on the 
left, or, again, from low on the left to high on the right, but only 
very occasionally would they be printed plain, like yours and mine. 

Lady X saw, very clearly, that he was exactly what she was look- 
ing for, At enormous expense, she had the poems printed in a limited 
edition of 5,000 on hand-made paper. But Lord X, by some sixth 
sense (for he had not seen the poems) divined that they were so ter- 
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rible they must never be allowed to see the light of day. So Lord X re- 
quested one of his secretaries (usually a confidential one) to repair 
-at crack of dawn on the day when the edition was to be sent for re- 
view, and to buy up the whole edition. This he would do, at the same 
time hinting to the publishers the fate that would inevitably over- 
_take them if they did not fall in with the Business Emperor’s wishes. 
» Lady X could not understand what had happened. Why were 
there no reviews? And why should the whole edition have been 
snapped up almost before the publisher’s office opened? She ordered, 
quickly, a second edition. The same thing happened. It was a mys- 
tery! The third edition. The same! 

After that, the history eludes me. But I think Lord X must have 
come to the conclusion that Lady X had better give the Arts a miss, 
and give parties instead. 

She did, and these were many (she was an extremely kind and 
hospitable woman). But the parties were a source of some terror to 
othe younger among her guests, because their elders seemed always 

to be in a state of guerrilla warfare. 
__ At that time, I was a near neighbour of Aldous and Maria Hux- 
ley, and, when my brothers were away, we nearly always went to 
parties together. ‘Dear me!’ I remember Aldous saying, sinking 
wearily into a chair, just after we had received another invitation 
from Lady X. ‘What can we say now? Let me consider, please! How 
about “Mr and Mrs Aldous Huxley and Miss Edith Sitwell thank 
Lady X for her last thirty-two invitations, which they regret they are 
unable to accept as all three are suffering from contagious epilepsy”’.’ 

A party to which I look back with great pleasure was one given 
by a certain art critic, now dead. He gave it in order to help a rather 
ageing gentleman who had found himself in the plight of acting as 
publicity agent to a former artists’ model who had decided, late in 
life, to adopt the career of dancer. (It is unknown for what reason.) 

In a spirit of duty, Mr Z, the agent in question, had declared in a 
Sunday newspaper, that Maharajahs were in the habit of pouring 
rubies into the lap of this lady in restaurants, and that hostesses were 
falling over each other to secure her services for their parties. But 
as my brother Sacheverell said to me sadly, the only hostess who was 
really falling over himself-was the art critic in question. 

On the afternoon of the party, we were met on the steps of our 
host’s house by the dancer, Mr Z, and eleven young men with blond 
hair and long eyelashes who had been recruited from the chorus of 
a musical comedy, and instructed to rush after the dancer like moths 
to a candle, to bend over her, and to exhibit signs of an almost in- 
sane infatuation and delight. Mr Z was afraid (not without reason) 
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that they might forget their instructions, so he told the drummer of 


the band to keep an eye on them, and, if they flagged for an instant, 
to beat a furious tattoo. 


All went fairly well until the dancer took the floor. To watch her 
then, was like watching a four-wheeler, heavily laden, leaving a ; 


station. 

An old gentleman, sitting next to me, inquired in a loud voice, 
‘What is she doing that for?’ 

Alas, like so many of Mr Z’s schemes, this eventually faded out. 
But trying to be of use to Mr Z was, at that time, in the nature of a 
national industry. 

It is sad to think that our acquaintance ended as it did. 

Mr Z was, unfortunately, suddenly seized by an inspiration, and, 
a prey to this, composed a drama which—so he assured my brother 
Osbert—was in blank verse, and which recorded the sufferings of 
those ill-starred lovers Paolo and Francesca. 

This he insisted on Osbert reading. (We had not, at that time, de- 
veloped our present virtuosity in dealing with senders of manu- 
scripts.) 

It was thought by my family that Dante had already chronicled 
these sufferings adequately, and that there the matter might have 
been left. But no. Mr Z was adamant. 

My brother sighed, put down the MS and went for a walk. When 
he returned, the treasure, which was the size of the week’s laundry 
in a station hotel, had vanished. 

It was not until very many months afterwards, on one of the in- 
frequent occasions when both the cat and her offspring were absent 
from her basket at the same time, that it was discovered that the 
work had been used to line this. Unfortunately, when found, the 
work bore not only but too evident traces that it had been subjected 
to the inevitable va-et-vient and general wear and tear attendant on 
the cat’s frequent accouchements and nursing operations, but it 
looked, also, as if it had been torn by tigers! 

My brother wished to have the manuscript re-typed—but not a 
line of it was decipherable, and, had it not been for Dante, the fate 
of the ill-starred lovers would have remained for ever a mystery. 

Then came the problem—how to tell Mr Z the fate that had be- 
fallen his masterpiece, and the reason! The mind boggles, faced with 
such a situation! 

Nature has supervened on our behalf, wrapping us in a blissful for- 
getfulness of the outcome of the matter. 

All we remember is, that from then onwards, our lives and the 
life of Mr Z ran in different channels. 
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Three Poems 


THE RENDEZVOUS 


I take the twist-about, empty street 

— balconies and drapes of shadow 

—and glimpse chalk slogans on each wall, 
(now governments have done their work) 
that the fanatic or the duped, 

even children are taught to scrawl: 

the patriotic, ‘Tyrants’, ‘Vengeance’, 
‘Death to’, etc. 


Hooped 
the barbed wire lies to left and right 
since glass crashing, cars on fire, 
since the mob howled loose that night, 
gawky, rusty, useful wire 
with little dirty fangs each way, 

(what craftsmen makes this fright?). 
Black on that chemist’s lighted window 
steel helmets, rifle tops. I sense 

the full moon wild upon my back 

and count the weeks. Not long from this 
the time we named comes round. 


And true 
to loves love never thought of, here 
with bayonet and with tearing fence, 
with cry of crowds and doors slammed to, 
waits the once known and dear, once chosen 
city of our rendezvous. 
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FULL MOON 


Doubtful-edged and almost daylight 

on marbles and the blank page of white walls; 
drooping the little flowered tree 

along my street in Chinese-paintbrush falls; 


Mocking unfootfalled streets with moonshine, 
moonlight rubs meaning as the sea rubs stones; 
and does Time’s sum again: tonight is 

tonight and the last moon that disturbed my bones. 


Close the sun-torn shutters, step 

back to the lampbulbs’ poor barn-theatre glow 
or the prisms and rage of Southern noon, 

and grieve and laugh in réles you too well know: 


snow-crater light will try how false they show. 


THES LOTTERY SELLERS 


Beneath a gun-grey sky 

— with a wind savage out of Tartar places 

—he barks four words to hurrying, lowered faces 
and shakes his tickets with their potent numbers; 
fluttering fortunes. 


Gaze lifted over roof tops, 

she calls four words in out-of-nowhere tones, 

nailed as though cold could no more search her bones, 
and droops her tickets lucky past all longings 

or strength of stars. 


Perhaps it will snow tonight: 

two voices still keep with you as you go: 

Luck never saw the sky hang charged with snow; 
Wealth trembles, hugs his rag suit to his chest, 
on a hell-cold corner. 
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Persuasion 


089 


ane Austen is, in the main, delighted in as a smiling satirist—a 

person most herself in the comic vein. Her art could seem drawn 

to the sparkling shallows rather than to the greater depths of 

emotion. Extreme grief, turbulence or despair are banished from 
her pages, where not shown as the penalties of excessive romanti- 
cism. All but one of her heroines are youthful, capable of feeling, but 
still untouched by the more searching experiences of life. We observe 
that, throughout most of her writing years, Jane Austen deliberately 
chose restraint—she had, it is true, a warning in the absurd contor- 
tions of sensibility to which some of her fellow-novelists could go, 
but we may be certain that for her choice there was also some com- 
pelling personal reason. Not till she came to write Persuasion did 
she break with her self-set limitations. Did something in her demand 
release, expression, before it was too late? This was, whether or not 
she knew it, the last book she was to live to complete. 

Persuasion strikes a note unheard hitherto. It is a masterpiece of 
delicate strength, suggesting far more than is put on paper. For it 
was not that the author abandoned or turned against restraint: on 
the contrary, she made it her study—its hard cost and no less its 
painful causes are shown. Persuasion, whose lonely heroine, young 
no longer, seems committed to all but silence, is in fact a novel 
about restraint. It is, too, a novel about maturity. 

Somebody, discussing fiction, remarked that whereas men write 
better about a first love, women write better about a second. For 
our sex, do the original raptures tend to evaporate from the later 
memory? One would hardly think so; it takes, at least, remarkably 
little to recall them—an ancient dance tune, a dessicated flower in 
a drawer, a scrap of all but forgotten handwriting can bring back 
the magic of a moment. Possibly women’s first feelings are less arti- 
culate—for it is a fact that the heart’s awakenings, young love, 
whether in boy or girl, have been more lyrically pictured by male 
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novelists. For instance, does any young girl in fiction rival Tol- 


stoi’s enchanting, enchanted, unwise Natasha of War and Peace? In 
Persuasion, Jane Austen does not, admittedly, deal with a second 


love—but she is concerned with a young love which has grown up, - 


which has steadied, lasted, felt the stress of reality, woven itself into 
the fabric of a life. Anne Elliott is not a girl but a woman— though a 
woman doomed, it would seem, to unfulfilment. Because of a mis- 
take she cannot retrieve, the future is to be empty for her. In Jane 
Austen’s day, a spinster of twenty-seven was to all intents and pur- 
poses a nobody —a seat in the background, an anxious place on the 
margin of other people’s activities were the most such an unfortu- 
nate might aspire to. When we first meet Anne Elliot, this is her lot. 
And worse, it is her lot by her own fault. 

Tormentedly yielding to persuasion on the part of a worldlier 
older friend, Anne, at nineteen, had broken off her engagement to 
Frederick Wentworth, the then young, penniless naval officer. Nor 
had the love affair ended only thus: Anne has the additional pain of 
knowing that her weakmindedness (as it seemed to him) aroused 
Frederick Wentworth’s contempt and anger—utterly she had failed 
and disappointed him. Now, for eight years, intense self-reproach 
has mingled with her regret. For his sake, the best she feels she can 
hope is that Wentworth by now has forgotten her—she has spoiled 
her own life: is that not enough? 

There is present, in that early history of Anne’s, everything that 
could have made a warped creature. Do we not all know women 
with poisoned temperaments, in whom some grievance or dis- 
appointment seems to fester like an embedded thorn? Today, with a 
hundred careers open, it is or should be easier to forget— but Anne, 
condemned to the idleness of her time and class, has not an interest 
or an ambition to distract her. Endlessly, if she so willed, she could 
fret and brood. But no: she shows an unbroken though gentle spirit 
and, with that, a calm which does not fail. From what inner source 
does her courage spring? Love, although lost to her, still inspires her. 
Her undying feeling for Frederick Wentworth, the unshadowed 
nobility of his image, still lights up for her the entire world. For 
Anne Elliot to love, to have loved, is a tremendous thing. Somehow, 
therefore, she is set apart from those whose easier longings have 
been satisfied. 

Hence, I think, this reticent woman’s hold on the reader—one is 
drawn to her as to no other more outwardly striking Jane Austen 
heroine; one feels honoured by being in her confidence; she is sympa- 
thetic rather than coldly ‘admirable’. Her slender beauty is thrown 
into more relief by the bumptious, apple-cheeked charms of the 
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young Miss Musgroves. Playing the piano while her juniors dance, 
listening to the long and imagined woes of a series of discontented 
matrons, Anne Elliot remains in her quiet way the mistress of any 
situation. Unlike the blameless Fanny of Mansfield Park, she never 
is over-meek, subservient or mousey. She never pities herself: who 
dare pity her? The dull young squire Charles Musgrove, now her 
brother-in-law, had been, we learn, Anne’s unsuccessful suitor; in 
the course of the story she is to attract the eye of a jaded, roving 
man-of-the-world. If life is ‘over’ for Anne, it is so by force of her 
own decision—she can contemplate no form of the second-best. 

Persuasion’s heroine, when we first meet her, owes her poise to a 
sort of sad inner peace, the peace which comes with the end of hope. 
She does not expect, and she cannot wish, ever again to see 
Frederick Wentworth. 

Yet, she must. And we watch her through that ordeal. 

Frederick, now Captain Wentworth, a naval war hero enriched 
-by prize-money, reappears in the Elliots’ West-country neighbour- 
hood. Here, in these same places, these rooms and gardens charged 
with so many associations, the former lovers are forced to meet face 
to face. Forced?— yes, for Anne it amounts to that. She hears the 
news of his coming with apprehension. He, by all signs, does not 
any more feel anything; she must conceal the fact that she feels so 
much. Nor is this all—she is to look on at Captain Wentworth’s 
flirtation with and apparent courtship of her sprightly young neigh- 
bour Louisa Musgrove. For Frederick, Anne seems to be hardly 
there. Is it, for him, as though she had never been? 

No. His formal good manners to her have a touch of ice: he has 
not forgotten, for he has not forgiven. Meet as they may as stran- 
gers, he and she cannot be strangers truly. Always, they are in the 
presence of crowds of people; there are walking-parties, dances, 
country house merry-makings, and there is the expedition to Lyme 
Regis which so nearly has a tragic end. One thing Anne is spared— 
prying or mocking eyes. For that eight-years-ago engagement had 
been kept secret: no outside person other than Lady Russell (whose 
advice had wrecked it) had ever known of it. Now, Lady Russell is 
elsewhere. Nobody, therefore, suspects either Anne’s anguish or its 
cause. 

All through Persuasion, the scenes in the country, at the seaside, 
the later episodes in Bath, we react to the tension of speechless feel- 
ing. Yet somehow the novel is not a thing of stress; it has the har- 
mony of its autumnal setting. The landscape, the changing season, 
are part of the texture of the story. Here, as nowhere else in Jane 
Austen’s work, brims over the poetry of Nature—uplands, woods 
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and sea. We are tuned in to a mood, to a sensibility which (being at 
once Anne’s and her creator’s) rings beautifully true. And, as the 
plot of Persuasion unfolds itself, we follow each development 
through Anne’s eyes. Or sometimes, we keep watch on her behalf. 
Is Frederick Wentworth relenting?—or, had his coldness, from the 
first, been a matter of self-protection? Has his indifference to this 
older Anne been less than she had imagined, or he had thought? So 
we suspect, some time before Anne herself has dared to envisage 
the possibility. We begin to be impatient for the dénouement — of 
its kind, the suspense set up by Persuasion is as keen as any | know 
in fiction. 

Then it comes—that extraordinary scene in the Bath parlour’ 
when, while Anne is talking to other people, Frederick sits absorbed 
in writing a letter. Then, rising, he leaves the room hurriedly, ‘with-: 
out so much as a look’. But next: 

Footsteps were heard returning; the door opened; it was him-. 
self. He begged their pardon, but he had forgotten his gloves, and: 
instantly crossing the room to the writing table, and standing) 
with his back to Mrs Musgrove, he drew out a letter from under) 
the scattered paper, placed it before Anne with eyes of glowing | 
entreaty fixed on her for a moment, and hastily collecting his 
gloves, was again out of the room, almost before Mrs Musgrove 
was aware of his being in it—the work of an instant! 

The revolution which one instant had made in Anne was al- 
most beyond expression. . . . On the contents of that letter de 
pended all which the world could do for her! 

There are, I know, those who find in Persuasion one fundamental 
improbability. Would Anne, even when very young, have let her- 
self be persuaded by Lady Russell into making a break with her 
true love? The weakness, the lack of faith—the cowardice, almost — 
seem out of accord with the heroine whom we later know. One must 
recollect that Lady Russell’s argument had been a wily one—she 
had represented to Anne that a penniless youthful marriage would 
be a fatal drag on Frederick’s career. Anne had given up Frederick 
for (as she thought) his sake—though mistaken, her decision had 
been selfless. Also, at nineteen, repressed and young for her age, she 
was unaccustomed to trusting her own judgement. Ignored by an 
arrogant father and elder sister, she had found in the worldly-wise 
Lady Russell her first friend—whose word, accordingly, carried un: 
due weight. The time, moreover, was long ago: girls deferred, in 
stinctively, to adult authority. But should we not, before either de 
crying Anne or declaring her weakness to be ‘impossible’, think 
again about this question of influence? Dare we say that a friend’: 
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opinion, forcefully put, never has affected our own decisions? And 
| is it not in regard to what matter most—for instance, some vital 
‘question of love—that we are most at the mercy of what is told us? 
_ Caught in a tempest of feeling, we lose our bearings: it may not be 
j easy to know what is right or wrong. The truth, we may only per- 
| ceive later —not, it is to be hoped, too late. 

_ Jane Austen’s otherwise open life contains one mystery: her love 
| affair. Nobody but her sister Cassandra knew of it; and Cassandra, 
who outlived Jane, kept silence—it is known that, before Cas- 
sandra’s death, she destroyed revealing letters written by Jane. The 
probable scene and time of the love affair have been pieced together; 
# no more can be established with any certainty. It is understood that 
| the love was mutual, wholly happy, tender and full of promise, and 
} that there would have been marriage had not the young man died. 
» Had Jane Austen married, it seems likely that the world would 
| never have had her greater later novels—fate, by dealing that blow 
ito her, has enriched us. Balanced, wise and adorable are her 
| comedies, but her true depth was not to be felt till this final book. 
This, I think, is her testimony to the valour, the enduringness of the 
ij) human spirit. She believed, and she was to show, that love for 
another can be the light of a life—can rise above egotism, accept 
hardship, outlive hope of reward. Out of a hard-won knowledge she 

wrote Persuasion. 
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words cover four score contemporaries?) but rather a protest, 
a sticking-out-of-the-neck. There have been too many antholo- 

gies of contemporary verse and much in their introductions has been 
either dull or ridiculous. There are exceptions, of course. New Lines 
last year was worth while because it confined itself to nine poets 
(rightly or wrongly presented as a ‘group’) who deserved to be better 
known. Poetry Now, edited by G. S. Fraser, who ought to know 
better, includes seventy-four poets, not one of them represented by 
more than two poems— oh, the inevitable bittiness of it! Mr Fraser’s 
Preface, except when he is quite rightly praising his compatriots, 
e.g. Robert Garioch and W. S. Graham, is chiefly of interest for the 
holes that can be picked in his somewhat half-hearted generaliza- 
tions. He says nothing richly absurd, such as Yeats and the Apoca- 
lyptics used to offer us, so let us take our lesser toothpicks to him. He 
finds, for instance, in the early 1950's ‘the emergence of a really new 
attitude to poetry’; this I shall return to but, taking him chronologic- 
ally and on ground I know better, I must first challenge what he says 
about the ‘Thirties’ while thanking him for not treating the ‘Thirties’ 
as a dirty or non-U phrase. 

This game of pigeonholing literary generations has gone too far. 
Mr Fraser classifies the 30’s poets, mentioning particularly Auden 
and myself, as ‘Augustans’, who were succeeded by ‘romantics’ 
(who, unlike us, built poems from ‘images rather than statements’) 
and also by some university poets, such as Mr Heath-Stubbs, who 
‘represented a kind of Back-to-Literature movement’. This last would. 
imply that Mr Auden, whose danger has always been bookishness, 
was somehow opposed to literature or less well up in it than Mr 


' Poetry Now. Edited by G. S. Fraser. (Faber. 15s.) 


Mavericks. Edited by Howard Sergeant and Dannie Abse. (Editions Poetry. 
and Poverty. 6s.) | 


Te is not a proper book-review’ (how can a few hundred 
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‘Heath-Stubbs. But more irritating is the Augustan-Romantic anti- 
thesis. Posterity may find our generations closer to each other than 
we care to think. Such a line as ‘Beginning with doom in the bulb, 
the spring unravels’ could well have been written by Auden or Day 
i Lewis. And 
1 Some life, yet unspent, might explode 
% Out of the old lie burning on the ground 
{could have been written by Spender. Take another ‘Romantic’: 
The lion-tamer Discipline was mauled, 
Sentiment bitten by its own charmed snake, 
| The lariat Intellect lassoed itself . . . 
{Surely these lines are more on the ‘Augustan’ ticket? And, on the 
other hand, what is so Augustan about 

Or look in the looking glass in the end room— 

You will find it full of eyes, 

The ancient smiles of men cut out with scissors and kept in 

mirrors? 

| But it is unfair to go by odd lines alone; let us look at whole 
books. Mr Fraser, though more cautious, writes as if he would 
poupport the extraordinary statement by Mr Heath-Stubbs, intro- 
ducing another anthology, that ‘the poets of the 1930’s . . . tended 
\to limit themselves to the apprehension of social and political reali- 
| ties’. It partly depends on how one defines ‘social’ (language itself is 
‘social’ after all), but anyhow is it not obvious that the early Auden 
was at least as influenced by Freud (let alone Groddeck!) as by Marx? 
It is just these psychologists that real social-politicos have always 
blamed for their concentration on the individual and on personal 
relationships. But, such ‘influences’ aside, look at the books of the 
130s. Spender’s Poems (published 1933) shows at least fifteen out of 
(thirty-three poems that could not be called ‘social’ or ‘political’ at all. 
In Auden’s Look Stranger (1936) the figure is at least fifteen out of 
thirty-one; in my The Earth Compels (1938) at least thirteen out of 
twenty-four. And in all these books most of the poems I am con- 
ceding to the social-and-or-political category remain, to my mind, 
thighly personal (sometimes too much so) and often even ‘romantic’ 
}—in the tradition of that earlier ‘social-political’ poet, Shelley. As 
\for Day Lewis’s From Feathers to Iron (1931) this whole sequence 
jof twenty-nine poems is concerned with his wife having a baby; 
true, there are images in it drawn from the social or political — or in- 
dustrial —spheres, but these are strictly subsidiary. One more word 
jon the dirty ‘Thirties’. Mr Fraser implies that with that generation 
their ‘attitude to life has, probably, never fundamentally changed 
(since they were undergraduates’. Let him come up and see us 
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Now to skip the ‘New Romantics’ and Co, and come to the ‘Move- | 
ment’ led by Messrs “Amis and Wain, that ‘really new attitude to_ 
poetry’ which, in Mr Fraser’s words, represents an ‘ousting of the 
bohemians by the pedants’. Mr Fraser includes a number of these 
poets among his seventy-four elect and from some of them such as | 
Miss Jennings, Mr Holloway and Mr Larkin, I would have welcomed _ 
far more than the meagre ration here allowed them. Yet these better 
ones strike me’as individual poets; it is not their group characteristics | 
which make them interesting. The chief characteristics of the: 
‘Movement’, we are often told, are neatness and lucidity. But are: 
these so new in our time? To mention just one name from many, 
what about the late Norman Cameron? Surely any professional poet, . 
grouped or ungrouped, dated or dateless, ought to be able, when he’ 
chooses, to be neat or lucid, or both; just as any professional 
draughtsman should be able to command, when he needs them, the: 
old-fashioned tricks of perspective. But what distinguishes the: 
‘Movement’ as a group from a poet like Robert Graves is that the: 
latter’s neatness is always a means to an end. As individuals then, , 
we must welcome some of these New Liners, but as a group or a! 
Movement, well, let them go. And behold, they go— with what docile: 
arrogance, with what lowered but polished sights; roped together, , 
alert for falling slates, they scale their suburban peaks—the Ascent: 
of Cz. And the banner with the strange device will soon droop on; 
the cairn of red bricks. ‘Snaffle and Curb’—but see Roy Campbell! 
about that. 

Yes, it would be a bleak prospect if everyone wrote Movementese. . 
As Mr Howard Sergeant says in Mavericks, their ‘concentration | 
upon form is, in fact, concentration upon the same two or three: 
forms and rhythms, repeated to the point of tedium’; and, as Mr’ 
Danny Abse says, “With the Movement poets the reader hardly ever: 
receives the impression that the poem has seized the poet’. Let us be: 
thankful that there are still poets among us who get such creative: 
seizures (oh how very non-M of them!), poets like W. S. Graham, 
Laurie Lee, Norman MacCaig and W. R. Rodgers; they are non-M! 
in several ways, being subtle in form, rich in content, sometimes. 
simultaneously sensuous and mystical, yet with wits or wit enough: 
to control both their sense impressions and their spiritual urges. 
Messrs Sergeant and Abse have assembled nine other non-M poets' 
(four of them represented in Poetry Now) whom they have chosen. 


‘I am not for a moment, of course, conceding that ‘social and political 
realities’ are in any way alien to poetry. See Ancient Greece passim. 
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as being writers who ‘are unafraid of sensibility and sentiment, who 
are neither arid nor lush’. None of these nine, as yet, seems to me 
comparable with the four mentioned above but I find in Mr Jon 
ilkin that same sympathetic blend of physical and mystical, while 
§1 am glad that Mr John Smith in Walking on Stilts is not afraid to be 
Hlilting nor Mr Michael Hamburger in Islands afraid of the musical 
cliché. All the same I must confess that I find more that I like in 
ew Lines. Mr Robert Conquest in his Introduction to that anthology 
§claimed that it illustrated ‘the principle that poetry is written by and 
for the whole man’. An admirable principle—only his writers as a 
group do not illustrate it; some of them do, as individuals. So two 
final morals. (1) No one poet can ever appear at his best in an antho- 
logy. (2) No poet, unless negatively, will benefit for long from sub- 
scribing to any group theory of poetry. 
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Sir, 7 
There is one thing I am prepared to grant your correspondents in 
Mount Lofty and Melbourne. They are certainly good at name- 
calling. All right, Geoffrey Dutton (1922— ,A Book of Australian 
Verse, pp 220-221), | wasn’t patronizing you, I was insulting you, 
you wenching cocko and gambling galah. (The more than slightly 
fustian names that Mr Dutton picks for himself and his ‘drunken’ 
mates underline the point of my review rather neatly.) Item: because 
the balladists have been anthologized before, does that justify leay- 
ing them out of a collection which claims to ‘act as a map does’? It is 
downright un-Australian to throw out the red meat and give us no ~ 
choice but the nut cutlets of poesy d /’Australienne. Incidentally, my — 
use of the term ‘nineteenth century’ to describe C. Brennan (b 1870), 
J. S. Neilson (b 1872), F. Maurice (b 1881), W. Baylebridge (b 1883), 
M. Gilmore (b 1865) and M. Fullerton (b 1868) was intended as 
much to convey their poetic attitudes and vocabulary as to balance 
their lives on either side of the year 1900. If they are ‘twentieth cen- 
tury’, what then are Eliot, Auden and Thomas? As for Messrs Evan 
L. Jones and Chris Wallace-Crabbe, they are merely quibbling when 
they answer a serious point with irrelevant statistics. My antithesis 
of blackbirds and kookaburras was intended, as I suspect they well 
knew, to be symbolic. Let them substitute what they like, whatever is 
more Australian. As the late Wallace Stevens wrote about the dif- 
ference between English and American verse, they arise at least in 
part from the fact that “We live in two different physical worlds and 
it is not nonsense to think that that matters’. Judging from the 
American example, nations which wish to create a distinctive litera- | 
ture have to go through a period of charting their own ‘physical. 
world’, as if to locate themselves spiritually, before there flower) 
those attitudes of mind, turns of speech and cadences of voice which | 
mark a national poetry. It is not a question of writing ‘nature poetry’, 
but of something much more subtle and profound. At first it is an 
effort, as in Whitman, but later the voice and feeling of a continent. 
speak unconsciously in the verse. This is why the Jindyworobaks_ 
seem to me at least to deserve mention. It was unfortunate that, as I 
pointed out in my review, ‘some of them were not very good poets 
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and some of them went too far—for example, in insisting on enshrin- 
ing the aborigine’, but if it came to a choice between Rex Ingamells 
and Professor A. D. Hope, I know which I should choose. Personal 
prejudice, of course, but my heart goes out to a man who tries—at 
this stage of Australian literature—to express what he feels about 
his country with the sweep and the force of Ingamells, even though | 
have considerable reservations about his calibre. But, anyway, Pro- 
fessor Hope’s calibre is not all you might think from Messrs Jones’s 
and Wallace-Crabbe’s apparent unqualified admiration of him. Take 
‘Standardization’ (p 134 of the anthology) which begins ‘When, 
darkly brooding on this Modern Age. . .’ and contains the verse: 

Love still pours into its ancient mould 

The lashing seed that grows to a man again, 

From whom by the same processes unfold 

Unending generations of living men. 
In the case of James McAuley, what would Messrs Jones and Wallace- 
Crabbe have me quote? It seemed fair to take the opening lines of the 
iost ambitious McAuley poem printed by Miss Wright. Would they 
sprefer the opening of ‘Missa Papae Marcelli’ (‘Now Ixion’s wheel is 
jstilled’) or “The Death of Chiron’ (‘The herdboys shout unseen among 
ithe rocks’)? To echo Messrs Jones and Wallace-Crabbe (‘it is meet’) — 
i‘Ixion’s wheel, forsooth!’, “The Death of Chiron, forsooth!’ Compare 
ithe subjects and sensibility of the poems by the South Africans Peter 
iJackson and Antony Delius, printed in the February number of The 
| London Magazine. 
The fact is, Australians (cockos?, galahs?) —if you will let me put 
{down my dukes for a minute—if you were standing where I am 
jstanding you would see what I see: a great Australian desert, from 
which stand up certain interesting buttes, mesas or whatever you call 
jthem in Australia. For example, there is Ray Mathew (Miss Wright 
)might have put in ‘Elegy for my Sad-Faced Uncle’) and Francis Webb, 
whose book Leichardt in Theatre might be published here. For the 
rest, however, too many of the voices of spring seem to be singing in 
jtune with Professor A. D. Hope. An interesting study might be made 
‘of the various causes, geographical, historical, religious, social, aes- 
Ithetic, that have made the world of Australian poetry so markedly 
Idifferent from that of even her near neighbour, New Zealand. But 
I shall leave that to someone with more time for a war of abuse. 
iThe situation is changing, I believe, as I tried to indicate in my re- 
lview, but it is not going to change very quickly if many of the 
iyounger generation of Australian poets are thinking along the lines 
jof Messrs Jones and Wallace-Crabbe. 
|The University, Manchester Geoffrey Moore 
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FURTHER LETTERS OF GERARD MANLEY HOpkINS, including his corres- 
pondence with Coventry Patmore. Edited with notes and intro- 
duction by Claude Colleer Abbott. (Oxford University Press. Sos.) 


THE MIND AND ART OF COVENTRY PATMORE by J. C. Reid. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 35s.) 


Those readers who are always writing letters to periodicals about 
‘standards’, or critical values, or technique, would do well to read 
these two books. They make one reflect a good deal on these things. — 
No poet of the past hundred years, surely, has a higher claim to rep- 
resent the highest standards than Gerard Manley Hopkins, none was 
more seriously a critic, and only Coventry Patmore gave more 
thought to prosody. Hopkins has a position in literature somewhat 
analogous to that of Simone Weil in religious thought; his integrity 
is beyond dispute, as, within certain limits, his generous fair- 
mindedness is an example to be followed. All the same, one cannot 
read him on Bridges, Dixon and Patmore, without feeling that sup- 
posing these views had been published and were not confined to his 
correspondence, they would have seemed those of a clique. 

As for Coventry Patmore, the more one reads him the more one 
is forced to the conclusion that, in his case, pig-headedness would 
keep breaking through. But this does not mean that he lacked 
standards, scholarship, critical discrimination and a devoted interest 
in poetic technique. 

So from these two books one learns that ‘standards’, though ad- 
mirable, do not protect one against sharing many of the limitations 
of one’s time, however much one may dispute it, nor against cliquish- 
ness, however much one may hate other cliques, nor against stupi- 
dity, if one happens (besides, perhaps, being clever) to be pig- 
headed. 

The present-day upholders of the absolute worth of their criticism 
will probably say that today standards applying to literature have’ 
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een isolated from everything but the study of past literature and 
therefore are much more scientific in their application. But this is just 
the attitude which, to me, makes it seem probable that their views, 
ifty years from now, will appear much more those of a particular 
ime and place than those of Hopkins seem today. For the 
standards contained in past literature were not just those derived 
from the study of literature before that. They reflected beliefs and 
orals which still, after all, have a tenous connection with spiritual 
jforces in our time. What the study of Hopkins’s poetry and letters 
shows is that Hopkins was, in a good sense, outside the literature of 
is time, not through his studies of other literature, but through his 
iving attachment to an institution which— whatever one’s objec- 
ions to it— gave him a more profound kind of seriousness than that 
of the Victorian poets who took themselves and their work so 
seriously. 
The ‘case’ of Hopkins is that he was a poet of genius taken out of 
he currency of contemporary literary life and put into that of 
Catholicism at the place where the discipline of his vocation made 
the utmost demands on his time and energies. It would be an over- 
bimplification to say that the resultant seriousness in his work was 
kntirely its gain. He entered the stronger, purer, intenser religious 
tream, at the price of being put outside the main literary stream. 
{What one gets out of his poetry is not perhaps something in itself 
sbetter’ than Browning, Tennyson and the rest, but a better approach 
fo the problem of writing a modern poetry. Both his loss and his 
bain can be shown, most crucially, in his idiom: which is a gain in 
eing nearer to idiomatic language, closer to the natural object, more 
exible, more ‘sincere’ (in the literal sense of not allowing the ex- 
traneous wax of poetic bric-a-brac imagery, manner and technique 
o come between it and its content) than the other Victorian poets; 
he loss is that the natural idiomatic style becomes packed with 
magery, twisted and stretched on a rack of too willed and idio- 
byncratic rhythm and form. ; 
One could compare both the gain and the loss in Hopkins of being 
butside the contemporary main literary stream with D. H. Lawrence 
n our own century. In Lawrence also, there is a great gain in idio- 
atic naturalness, but at the same time a loss which is the result of 
i willed isolation. In both cases, immense creative gifts in the end 


Of course, there is a sense in which the greatest work is always 
kritical; but in the case of Hopkins and Lawrence, the work is so 
much occupied in creating its medium and finding its place, that the 
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reader of The Wreck of the Deutschland or of The Plumed Serpent — 
is never altogether free from preoccupation with something almost | 
polemical about the very form in which the work is written. | 

The letters to his own family, and to friends at the University, 
show that it is quite wrong to ‘blame the Jesuits’ for that which — 
seems tragically wasted in Hopkins’s life. He had an imperative and _ 
indeed quite violent vocation. His letters show him relentless to his 
family and himself, scathing to friends who, being divided between _ 
Newman and the Tractarians, allowed themselves to remain in a 
state of uncertainty and doubt, regarded as essentially poetic by 
Keats. His letter to the Rev E. W. Urquhart in which he charges his 
way of thinking with ‘the very character of infidelity’ is terrible— 
though it is true that the young and priggish at all times do write 
terrible things. Also, to be terrible is sometimes to be just. 

As a correspondent, Hopkins operates on about four levels, which 
throw considerable light on his attitude to human relations. On one 
level, he is conventionally dutiful, commonplace, trivial even: a great 
deal of his family correspondence is of this kind; on a second level, 
he is wrestling with God or for God by way of his friends; on a 
third level he is poet, prosodist or/and scholar discussing literary or 
learned subjects with considerable fervour (this enables him to have 
extra-ecclesiastical relationships); on the last level, he is with > 
Bridges, and with Baillie, more than affectionate. 

There are, of course, very explicit admissions in Hopkins of his — 
suppression of his passions: “You know I once wanted to be a painter. 
But even if I could I wd. not I think, now, for the fact is that the 
higher and more attractive parts of the art put a strain on the pas- 
sions which I shd. think it unsafe to encounter.’ One suspects a 
streak of masochist self-destructiveness, and wonders about his early 
relationships with his parents. However, where there is authentic 
vocation, as where there is tragedy, such psycho-analytic speculation 
is largely irrelevant. The truth is that, although without the com- 
plexes, a poet or a tragic hero might have been happier, with them he 
has attained that highly organized level of intelligent conscious- | 
ness which treatment would have cured, together with the com- 
plexes. 

Mr Reid's book on Coventry Patmore is very much a University 
thesis, divided into Subjects (Personal Influences, Early Influences 
on Patmore’s Thought, Patmore and Swedenborg, etc) all ploughed 
through in a prose as dead as a doornail. The frontispiece photograph 
of Patmore, with high cravat over scraggy neck, lower lip protruding 
under the curtain of thinned-out walrus moustache, wing nostrils, 
eyes shaped like safety pins, has this in common with Mr Reid’s| 
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prose; one is pained to imagine the insistent bed-mate of the Angel in 
the House. I must admit that I find I cannot quite take Patmore’s 
combination of religiosity with licensed sensuality. Despite his con- 
tempt for Swinburne, Rossetti and Keats, he himself is the poet to 
‘whom the word ‘fleshly’ most applies, and the flesh has an unpleas- 
ant odour of wax candles. There is far more spontaneous sex in a 
Single line of Gerard Manley Hopkins than in all the stuffy, sanctified 
‘copulation celebrated by Patmore. 

_ All the same, there are those ‘standards’ — which mean a good deal 
in Patmore to respect. His tremendous studies of prosody may re- 
sult in a style which strikes one as a way of writing doggerel homi- 
lies so that they can include or rise to passages of authentic poetry; 

and yet he was a great student, to whom Bridges and Hopkins 
acknowledged their debt. In his correspondence with Hopkins, Pat- 
more shows a touching humility, and after Hopkins’s death he wrote 
a letter to Bridges which brings Hopkins and Patmore very close to 
us, in a most affecting manner: ‘The authority of his goodness was so 
“great with me that I threw the manuscript of a little book —a sort of 

“Religio Poetae’’—into the fire, simply because, when he had read 
it, he said with a grave look, “that’s telling secrets’’.’ 

STEPHEN SPENDER 


LORD ByRon’s MarRRIAGE by G. Wilson Knight. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 30s.) 


BYRON AND GOETHE by E. M. Butler. (Bowes and Bowes. Zos.) 


The mystery of Lord Byron’s marriage has long been the subject of 
both bitter and scholarly controversy: Lady Byron, soon after her 
confinement, left her husband on the most affectionate terms to visit 
her parents, wrote loving and playful letters on her way there, and 
a week later demanded a separation. Why? What was the marriage 
secret, too terrible to be divulged, which she told Dr Lushington? 
Rumours flew around, including that of incest. At the time it was 
specifically stated by Lady Byron’s party that incest was not the 
cause, but later, and indeed for the rest of her life, Lady Byron tried 
hard to make it seem the cause. 

Professor Wilson Knight’s theory, though not altogether new, is 
given an unusually explicit and at the same time scholarly treatment 
in his book. It certainly goes a long way to explain the extraordinary 
behaviour of everyone concerned—extraordinary, that is, in every- 
one except Byron himself, who was consistent throughout, emerging 
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as a man of courage and integrity, whatever his failings. Professor 
Knight suggests that Byron experienced, and eventually gave way to, 
strong homosexual tendencies which not only ruined his marriage 
but also invaded the marriage-bed; that Lady Byron innocently _ 
acquiesced in this unorthodox approach until she learnt its criminal 
nature; that Byron’s marriage and love-affairs were sincere attempts _ 
on Byron’s part to convince both the world and himself that he was — 
normal; finally that incest, which may or may not have occurred 
(Professor Knight thinks not), is irrelevant to the biographical crux 
in question. 

His account of the separation itself largely follows that of Byron's 
close friend Hobhouse, who pointed out the same inconsistencies in 
Lady Byron’s behaviour. Both he and Hobhouse seem to me to make 
too much of Lady Byron’s sudden change, under-estimating the 
extent to which an unhappy woman will, to the very last, show 
affection to the man who makes her unhappy, if only to convince 
herself that she loves him. That there was a marriage secret has never 
been in doubt; nor were Byron’s intense and protective friendships © 
with boys in his youth—and later in Greece—ever concealed. Pro- 
fessor Knight’s evidence is tenuous but cumulative, and he need- 
lessly overstates his case. 

For instance, he uses the Don Leon poems as if they were evidence. 
These were written anonymously long after Byron’s death (from 
internal evidence, not before 1835), were printed on the Continent 
and widely circulated. One of them, Don Leon, relates Byron’s sup- 
posed love-life, in the first person, mentioning by name the boys 
Byron knew, and finally describing, in salacious terms, the fatal hour, 
that saw my prayer succeed/ And my fond bride enact the Gany- 
mede! 

Professor Knight accepts these poems, from evidence of style, as 
undoubtedly by George Colman the Younger, who knew Byron well, 
and he argues that Colman must have seen the Memoirs before they 
were burnt. Yet there is no detail in them —except the last— which 
could not have been ‘worked up’, with a little imagination, from 
Moore's Life of Byron, published in 1830. By attributing the Don 
Leon poems to Colman, who would have been over seventy when 
they were written, Professor Knight seems to me to weaken his own 
thesis: Colman was evidently a homosexual, separated from his wife 
after the birth of a son; a man of his character might easily have 
gleaned enough from general knowledge and imagined the rest, fus- 
ing his own experience—as writers do—with the well-known 
scandal about his friend. 


In any case, would Byron’s Memoirs, though intended for post- 
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humous publication, really have divulged criminal offences which 
were then both punishable by death, for the passive as well as the 
active agent? The Memoirs were meant, after all, to justify him. At 
the time of the separation Byron was, as both Hobhouse and Pro- 
fessor Knight point out, bewildered by the unknown charges and 
anxious to be challenged in court; and it was this determination 
which caused Lady Byron’s party to drop their hints and threats, 
and to sue for a quiet settlement. Careful investigations by his friends 
and advisers revealed ‘nothing that would not render him amenable 
to the laws of any court’ (Hobhouse). Of course, Byron may have 
been bluffing, in the certain knowledge that the opposing party 
would not dare to face the publicity. 

_ Similarly, Professor Wilson Knight argues that the publication of 
the Don Leon poems in 1866 must have terrified Lord Byron’s family 
and been responsible for the spate of books and pamphlets on the 
controversy from 1869 onwards—including Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
story of incest. But surely people can be even more upset by defama- 
tory libel than by the truth. 

Professor Knight also loses the reader’s confidence in his dis- 
crimination with an extremist last chapter in defence of bisexualism 
as ‘a disease which proves more vital than health, leading to works 
and reputations which survive beyond death’. He cites the usual 
names, and, more curiously, Christ as perfectly androgynous because 
complete. John Cowper Powys is called ‘the greatest seer of our 
times’ for having related obscenity to sanctity. Finally he asserts, 
with no evidence whatsoever, that Lady Byron was also a homo- 
sexual, attracted to Augusta. 

In the end one feels: what does it all matter? A situation which 
today would raise no more than transient headlines in the popular 
Press throws little light on criticism. The explanation, though a 
possible one, does not make Byron’s bad poetry better, nor does it 
enhance his best. 

Professor Butler’s book is also an example of biographical criti- 
cism, but rather more rewarding. She deals, not only with the in- 
fluence of early Goethe on Byron, but with that of Byron on the later 
Goethe, which is more subtle. Although they never met, and wrote 
little, what they said and wrote about each other makes up a strange 
relationship which Professor Butler traces through journals, letters, 
reported conversations and reviews, as well as in the poets’ works. 
Goethe seems positively to have had a Byron-complex. As usual 
Byron’s charm and humour stand out, while Goethe, for all his 
sreatness, often seems stuffy and wrongheaded. Professor Butler has 
already dealt with some of the links between these two poets in the 
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Nottingham Byron Foundation Lecture of 1949, but her present book _ 
covers much more ground. And although this study illuminates _ 
Goethe’s poetry rather‘ than Byron’s, one is relieved, after the op- 
pressive atmosphere of Professor Wilson Knight's book, to be re- 
minded that Byron had other things to occupy his very lively mind. 
CHRISTINE BROOKE-ROSE 


IMAGE OF A SociETY by Roy Fuller. (André Deutsch. 13s. 6d.) 
HEAVEN Knows WHERE by D. J. Enright. (Secker and Warburg. 16s.) 
A GIRL IN WINTER by Philip Larkin. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 


Of these three novels, all by poets, the most serious and accom- 
plished is Roy Fuller’s Image of a Society, which is written around 
the small intrigues and jealousies of a provincial Building Society. It 
carries a grave and reflective authority which shows that the book 
has been felt rather than just constructed as most novels are, and 
even the minor characters are touched in unerringly by a phrase or 
two which makes them come instantly to life. The core of the book 
is the love affair between Philip Witt, the Society’s solicitor, and the 
wife of the ambitious and empty Stuart Blackledge, the Mortgage 
Manager, and this is described with a memorable delicacy and in- 
sight. Purely on the lending library plane this book acquits itself ad- 
mirably; but there is a good deal more to it than just story-value. 
The relationships of the characters to each other, and to the Society 
of which they form part, can be read as a sort of allegory for the 
present-day society of England, and here the values become sym- 
bolic and the people representative of ideas. Mr Fuller distils a sad 
suburban nostalgia for a society whose values would nourish rather 
than wither the desires of the human heart; his emotionally ineffec- 
tual hero is in some sort another Clive (in Lady Chatterley), and his 
hopeless frustrated impulses towards love—not physical but emo- 
tional love— mirror the same sort of aridity as D. H. Lawrence set 
out to capture. There is however no gamekeeper in Mr Fuller’s book 
and one rather wonders whether on this plane Mr Fuller is trying to 
suggest that the defect is not in ourselves but in the sort of society 
we have built around us; and here and there I found my blood chilled 
by the use of a verb like ‘to rationalize’ or an adjective like ‘mono- 
lithic’ —a hangover from having lived in a truly Marxist state. One 
can’t help looking over one’s shoulder at the sound of them. But be 
this as it may, Image of a Society is a fine thoughtful book, lovingly | 
written, and deserves several careful readings. 
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Simone de Beauvoir 


THE MANDARINS. “A brilliant survey of the post-war 
French intellectual. It was high time that this extremely im- 
portant novel became available in English.” 

—NEW STATESMAN 
“A remarkable book, a novel on the grand scale.” 
—SUNDAY TIMES. Prix Goncourt and 200,000 sale in France. 
18s. 


Bryher 
THE PLAYER’S BOY. “The truly extraordinary writer 
Bryher has produced another historical novel equal in 
beauty, strangeness and veracity to The Fourteenth of 
October. The whole story becomes part of the reader’s life.” 

—EDITH SITWELL, SUNDAY TIMES 

“On page after page there are touches that make one catch 

one’s breath.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH IAN AL 


*Gerald Hanley 


WITHOUT LOVE. A Book Society choice. Ernest Hem- 
ingway singled Hanley out as foremost among the rising 
generation of English novelists and Bruce Marshall said “he 
possesses what Maugham called the priceless gift of making 
the reader turn each page to see what is going to happen on 
themiext.« 13s. 6d. 


Ivor Brown 


DARK LADIES. These are Helen of Troy, Sappho of 
Lesbos, Cleopatra of Egypt and the Dark Lady of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets. In an informative and entertaining book, 
Ivor Brown brings his classical and scholarly talents to probe 
the aura of mystery surrounding them. 18s. 


Jean Cabrieés Translated by Gerard Hopkins 


JACOB. “What a highly original venture this is! This full 
and exuberant novel is astonishing and gripping.” 
—LE FIGARO 


“A very great French novelist has LSet a a aca 
Se 


James Kirkup 


THE ONLY CHILD. This autobiography is the portrait of 
a child. James Kirkup, today known as a poet of distinc- 
tion, was born in South Shields, the son of a carpenter. In 
his book he evokes most vividly the atmosphere of a North 
Country town and the discoveries that every child makes. 


COLLINS 


—— 


STEPHEN HALES Vicar of Teddington in Middlesex, made 


the important discovery that plants absorb part of their food from the 


air. Hales invented artificial ventilators and numerous other mech- 
anical contrivances as well as studying animal and plant physiology. 
From this he turned his attention to chemistry, and in his principal 
book, “Vegetable Staticks,” published in 1727, he stressed the 
importance of accurate weighing and measuring in chemical opera- 
tions. Unfortunately his quickness to see the need for accurate 
measurement restricted his vision in other directions. 

There is no doubt that Hales, during his experiments, unwittingly 
prepared crude samples of many important chemicals, but he was so 
engrossed in weighing and measuring, at the expense of accurately 
observing the substances, that he dismissed the various gases he had 
prepared as “air”. He died in 1761, and was honoured by being buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 
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Mr Enright, who struck oil in Academic Year, has followed it up 
Wwith a pleasantly ribald second volume called Heaven Knows 
Where which recounts the adventures of Packet, that resourceful 
schoolteacher, on the island of Velo in the South China Seas. ‘Velo 
is neither tribe nor society, merely persons and things’, and Mr 
Enright’s fantasy leaves the doors and windows wide open to the 
winds of fancy. The book gets away to a bright start and promises 
reat things for the first fifty pages, but then I found myself growing 
increasingly disappointed by the tireless slapstick into which it falls. 
By intention Heaven Knows Where is a latter day ‘South Wind’; and 
if you take a Utopian island as your theme, inhabited by characters 
called The Poet, The Philosopher and so on, the least you can pro- 
vide is an intellectual firework display with perhaps a few reflec- 
tions on the general nature of things suitable to Utopians with noth- 
ing better to do than to drink wine and reflect in an ideal society; 
i but a sadly provincial note creeps into the ideas and the characters 
ii become less and less substantial as they desperately turn cartwheels 
and do stage falls in a wild attempt to be significant. Mr Enright pulls 
sout every stop except the vox humana. Earthquakes, festivals and 
invasions are dragged in, and while they are all brilliantly described 
ithe book begins to run down like an overwound spring. It is a great 
i) pity for he is a witty and satirical writer whose powers are apparent 
on every other page of Heaven Knows Where. But one has the im- 
pression that he had no clear idea of what he wanted to say when 
he started out, and that an alternative title for the book might well 
4 be Couldn’t Care Less. 
A Girl in Winter was first published in 1947 and got a deservedly 
) good press. It is full of good dry-point vignettes of landscape—the 
strong suit of all poets’ first novels—and its narrative transitions are 
managed with skill and deliberation. I couldn’t however raise much 
i interest in the characters as characters, though the various settings 
and backgrounds remain quite vividly in the mind—the dusty lib- 
(jrary, the furnished room, the ice-bound park, the dentist’s surgery 
jand so on. But the love story—if it can be called that— between 
| Katherine the foreigner and Robin Fennel the Englishman seemed to 
me rather hollow and meaningless. And this is presumably the ful- 
i crum of the book. Indeed there was something nightmarish about 
| the lack of passion in their relations, the lack of the human ratio. 
) Mr Larkin has described the surfaces of his characters and their 
} actions with a brilliant and microscopic fidelity which almost brings 
|| them to life: but not quite. What is missing is that insight into motive 
) which lays bare the springs of human action and conveys significant 
| depth to a given set of characters. Mr Larkin’s human beings are dry 
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cell batteries unable to make contact with each other. They do not 
_€ven try to signal across the dividing gulf. 

The strength of the book is in its dry selective methods of descrip- 
tion, its unerring sense of surfaces, and some unforgettable pictures 
of landscape; the people don’t seem to matter much to the author. 

' LAWRENCE DURRELL 


THE KING oF A Rainy Country by Brigid Brophy. (Secker and War- 
burg. 15s.) 


| THE Last Resort by Pamela Hansford Johnson. (Macmillan. 15s.) 
THE FOUNTAIN OVERFLOWS by Rebecca West. (Macmillan. 16s.) 

| Mapame Sorario. (Heinemann. 16s.) 

A FUGUE OF CINDERELLAS by Bryan Guinness. (Heinemann. ros. 6d.) 


i> A great deal of fuss is made nowadays about books by young writers 
and there is certainly no lack of these; young books, however, are 
more rare, books, that is, in which the quality of youth is a positive 
feature instead of being an excuse for inexperience or impressively 
disguised by a precocious maturity. Brigid Brophy is a young writer 
(under thirty) who has written a young book about young people: 
in The King of a Rainy Country she strikes exactly the right note, 
conveying the gaiety, absurdity and pathos of youth without 
whimsy, complacency or self-pity. She is witty and observant and 
has produced, it seems to me, a model light novel. Her ghastly hero, 
her ruefully romantic heroine, the squalor of their London life, the 
hilarious account of their career as guides to a coach-load of Ameri- 
can tourists in Europe, the culmination of their ridiculous quest at a 
film festival in Venice, are treated with high-spirited assurance: and 
when the fantasy of their emotional lives is splintered by a tenta- 
tive contact with reality, an aching sadness is introduced which the 
author handles with unsuspected subtlety. This is, in fact, ‘more’ 
than the light novel it initially appears to be, but Miss Brophy 
achieves her serious intention with no sacrifice of readability, 
economy of style or funniness and although she has written a 
modern picaresque she shows no trace of the portentousness and im- 
plied aggression that this form now suggests. 

I have read few novels so technically proficient as The Last Resort. 
Pamela Hansford Johnson is highly observant, intelligent and under- 
standing, and she is intensely interested in the people she writes 
about. For her, the essential function of the novel is to present, 
analyse and develop character, and on this she concentrates with a 
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ODE ON A 
GRECIAN URN 


When Hebe was difplaced by Ganymede 

To Earth fhe f/traight repaitr'd with frantick Speed, 
Whither arriving, /he was much furprifed 

To find that daedal Mortals had devifed 

For thetr Refre/hment, an Elyfian Brew 
Surpaffing far the Nectar that /he knew. 

So Skyward the cele/tial Bar-maid foar'd 

Where Gods and Goddeffes with one Accord, 

Who tafted of this Lickour's Strength and Flavour, 
Received her back into her wonted Favour. 

With Chaunts of Pratfe and Thanks Olympus rings 
For all the Health and Vigour GUINNESS brings. 


FOTOS OTIIT 
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rare single-mindedness. Her readers immediately share the inquisi- 
_tive curiosity of the dedicated story-teller, and as she holds back 
nothing that bears directly on her theme they may at moments feel 
embarrassingly like eavesdroppers or Peeping Toms. For she is 
bravely explicit: her method is to portray, not to suggest, and for the 
psychological novelist this method may well be the harder of the 
_ two to bring to success. While many modern women writers of 
talent devote subtle presentations to obvious themes, Miss Hansford 
Johnson treats a subtle theme in a manner almost brutally direct. 
| The effect is slightly disconcerting, and would be more so if the 
} clarity with which she views her characters were not matched by 
| her genuine sympathy for them. Celia, the heroine of The Last Re- 
sort, is an unusual and convincing creation, her parents—particu- 
larly her father —are brilliantly observed, and so is their background, 
a small, expensive hotel in a seaside town. The tragic story is told 
with great skill, and only occasionally does the author run into nar- 


.- rator-trouble, necessarily interrupting its development to explain 


how the friend who relates it manages to know so much. This confi- 
dante is neither the conventional colourless onlooker nor impli- 
cated in the theme: she is the only figure to be treated with reserve. 
Paradoxically, the single element that prevents this remarkably 
clever novel from being entirely satisfactory is closely connected 
with the writer’s ability. Celia’s personality is complex, but it is 
thoroughly explored: what I missed was the mystery belonging to 
people in life and in great novels, something that at close quarters 
defies classification. It is this very quality that Miss Hansford John- 
son pursues, but the nature of her talent makes it increasingly 
elusive. 

The discipline practised by Miss Hansford Johnson and Miss 
Brophy in the cause of their readers’ entertainment and information 
appears a noble virtue when contrasted with the self-indulgent, loose 
technique adopted by Rebecca West in her long, untidy new novel. 
Her first in ten years, it threatens to be the opening instalment of an 
immense family saga. I searched in vain for ‘the unmistakable sign 
of greatness’ mentioned in the blurb. The formula of the artistic 
family, impecunious, impractical, arrogant and charming, is a 
familiar favourite, and the Aubreys obey its rules. Father is im- 
poverished Irish landed gentry, quixotic, irresponsible, charming; 
Mother is musical, sensitive, proud, scatty, charming; their son is 
revoltingly winning, two of their daughters are musical and one is 
not although she thinks she is. The narrator is one of the musical 
daughters, recalling domestic life in a London suburb fifty years ago. 
She writes as her mother speaks, both articulate and inconsequent, 
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The Stately Homes ot 
Schweppshire 


WEEKENDS AT WORTNY 


It is really fairly essential to get asked to Welbroke-Cortendy (pro- 
nounced ‘‘ Wortny ”’”) because not only do the people there have the 
most tremendous taste, but also everything is absolutely bang period — 
not just period of course but an actual period with a date which is prac- 
tically almost even a day of the month. So DO NOT TOUCH. 

One or two snags of course. It is no bad idea to slip into your bag a tin © 
of pressed beef. Because the kitchens (1485) are only suitable for the pre- 
paration of larks’ tongues, lampreys, boars’ heads and oxen roasted 
whole — articles which the 
Co-op, to the permanent an- 
noyance of your hosts, are 
not invariably able to supply. 
Bring own hot water bottle, 
because they hadn’t been in- 
vented by any date which 
could possibly be admitted as 
a proper kind of date here. 
And DO NOT TOUCH. 
Of course one can always sit, 
as long as one sits down very 
slowly indeed, not where one 
is supposed to sit but only 
somewhere else in a rather 
bad light round the corner. 
And DO NOT TOUCH. 

Of course it is rather wonder- 
ful to be able to choose the 
date of the room you sleep 
in. I always select the one 
with the bed you are actually able to use. This guest’s maid’s bedroom 
is 1788 marred by the restoration in 1789 of a chip out of the nose of 
the cherub supporting the mirror which was knocked off by an American 
Secession scent bottle thrown in a Georgian quarrel between a Bastille 
period husband and wife. So DO NOT TOUCH. 
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- full of irrelevant detail, artistic integrity and calculated bathos. It is 
| Strange that the keen intelligence which distinguishes Miss West’s 
_ general work should here be so blunted by romanticism that no clear 


picture of a period or a personality emerges; she seems to have sup- 
pressed her natural gifts to conform to some arbitrary idea of the 


_ form an ‘important’ novel should take. The Fountain Overflows is 


heavy going, but it is presented with such panache that a middle- 
brow public may be hypnotized into accepting it as a major 


~ work. 


Much more enjoyable is Madame Solario, the great middle-brow 
success of last year. Its popularity is interesting, for it suggests a 
submerged nostalgia in the novel-reading public for the vanished 
three-decker of the late Victorian and early Edwardian period, a type 
of ‘society’ novel with a daring theme usually published anony- 
mously or by an avowedly married lady — ‘Elizabeth’, for example, 
or Mrs Belloc Lowndes. Its main achievement is possibly uninten- 
tional on the part of the writer and unrecognized by many of the 
people who enjoyed it: it is a remarkably sustained piece of literary 
pastiche. Set in ‘a fashionable resort’ on Lake Como ‘in the early 
years of the century’, it reproduces time and place not as they must 
have been in life but as they might have been described by contem- 
porary writers: again and again a scene, a character, a toilette remind 
one of Marion Crawford, of Maurice Baring, of Edith Wharton. The 
anonymous publication is a sign that the pastiche extends beyond 
the novel itself, and only the daring theme (in this case incest, which 
probably could not have been broached at the book’s true period) 
has been stepped up to keep pace with the times. The delicacy with 
which the delicate subject is handled, however, results in polite 
prurience rather than subtlety; the treatment is too oblique for too 
long, and then too melodramatic. Reserve is used to increase the 
‘shocking’ element, while its true function should be to minimize it. 
Henry James may never have stated baldly the theme of The 
Bostonians, but he none the less provided an exhaustive analysis of a 
Lesbian relationship; all we learn about incest from Madame Solario 
is the fact itself, as the explanatory dénouement to an emotional 
detective story. Olivia, another anonymous novel with a daring 
theme published a few years ago, was an original work of art; 
Madame Solario is a cleverly,planned and executed work of arti- 
fice. 

Bryan Guinness’s short novel, A Fugue of Cinderellas, is an un- 
pretentious divertissement with a Venetian background, neatly and 
prettily calling variations on the Cinderella theme. This form of 
modern Marivaudage, a near relation of the ballet, has been exploited 
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ITS ME. 0 LORD! 


An abstract and brief chronicle of some 
of the Life with some of the Opinions 
of A. E. COPPARD 


When the Book-of-the-Month Club of America undertook a vol- 
ume of A. E. Coppard’s collected short stories, Frank O’Connor 
wrote: ‘One of these days Coppard will die and thousands will 
discover that the greatest living English writer had existed under 
their very noses for twenty years unrecognised.’ Now A. E. Coppard 
is dead. He lived to correct the proofs of this first part of his 
autobiography. In royal indifference to chronology, he rampages 
up and down his life, as happy as a stormcock on a March evening. 
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_ by Louise de Vilmorin and Lord Berners and, with much greater suc- 
_ cess, by David Garnett. A Fugue of Cinderellas is dangerously slight, 

. and maintains a balance between insipidness and simple elegance: it 
_ is saved from the former by the author’s irony, which is subdued 
_ but present throughout. 


FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


_ CRITICAL APPROACHES TO LITERATURE by David Daiches. (Longmans. 
25s.) 


_ This is an ‘Intelligent Man’s Guide to the Theory and Practice of Criti- 
cism’. It will be of no interest to those lucky people who read books, 
absorb them into the system, react pleasurably or allergically and 
forget about them like last week’s dinners. It is for those tedious 
gastronomes whose enjoyment is followed by a regurgitative im- 
pulse to repeat the sensation and the pedagogic urge to weigh it on 
some calorific scale of worth. Such persons (critics) are rare; there 
seem to be more than there really are because many others, in 
order to earn a living or pass an examination, have to go through 
the critical motions. Critics for love and critics for money alike 
should read Dr Daiches’s book to reacquaint themselves, or just 
acquaint themselves, with the aims and instruments of the business. 
He starts by reviewing the various answers that have been given 
to the question: ‘What is the function of imaginative literature, and 
why is it valuable, if it is?” The danger of a historical survey of this 
sort is that the reader may be supplied with so many modern con- 
veniences that he is saved the effort of realizing how hard the 
Ancients had to think in order to reach the one or two conclusions 
nicely summarized for him: the best guide provides ropes but not a 
funicular. By a plentiful use of quotation Dr Daiches ensures that 
in 170 pages one follows step by step the tracks of the pioneers. No 
short cuts are offered, but, to compensate, there is no going down old 
dead ends. It is the clearest mapping I have come across of this misty 
evaluative ground. 
| The first articulate Puritan was a Greek. Among Plato’s remarks 
about poetry are embedded two Puritan attitudes which are still 
cause of argument. The first (a healthy one, I think) is the premise 
that artistic experiences are valuable in the same ways as other ex- 
periences, and are to be judged by the same standards. By this mea- 
sure Plato found poetry a drug injurious to the citizenry, but by this 
measure too Drs Sidney, Arnold and Richards have prescribed it as a 
‘medicine of cherries’. In its extreme form, in the hands of the 
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Romantics, the attitude can lead to seeing poetry as merely a branch 
of some larger philosophical activity such as the exercise of the 
| synthesizing imagination (Coleridge), the approximation to ideal 
patterns (Shelley) or the enlargement of social sympathy (Words- 
# worth). (In the Preface Wordsworth practically implies that the 
| poet’s job—with the trifling exception of the ‘superadded metre’ — 
could be equally well done by any benevolent and imaginative per- 
son who put his mind to it.) The opposite view, stemming from 
# Aristotle with his love of definition by differences, is championed 
i by Croce and Ransom and others for whom, in the words of Dr 
| Daiches, ‘the limitation of poetry’s function is also its prime justifi- 
+ cation. Nothing else does what poetry does, and that is why poetry is 
so valuable’. This approach seems to me potentially the more dis- 
| turbing, narrowing the claims of poetry, as it does, with suicidal 
modesty. Try to isolate the quiddity of poetry by straining off all the 
things that poetry is not, and you are left with very little stew in the 
bottom of the pan. Why, in an already too stratified society, should 
| poets wish to emphasize their uniqueness? Do they really want a 
_ union of semantic engineers? 
| Plato’s premise may have been healthy but his application was 
highly malignant. To him and those parts of the Christian body 
| which absorbed his poison we owe the distrust of the pleasures of the 
imagination that is still extant in the Puritan mind. For centuries the 
defenders of imaginative literature were flustered into making exces- 
i sive claims in an attempt to match the moral ardour of the attackers. 
i Hence, playing on his opponent’s home ground, Congreve’s feeble 
| performance against the rabid Prynne. No wonder the fashion is now 
| to claim too little. In the minds of early philosophical critics delight 
and edification became as hopelessly entangled as did pleasure and 
reproduction when our ancestors considered sexual matters: the 
former could never be justified unless it might lead to the latter. 
| Within living memory criticism had to stagger under the dreadful 
onus of proving that the pleasure of reading gave birth to palpable 
social blessings. The lyric had to wait for the age of contraceptives to 
be sensibly defended. 

Nowadays the attack has changed direction. Disapproval has given 
place to the patronizing query: ‘Is poetry really necessary? Hasn't 
it survived its usefulness?” The answer lies surely not in feverish 
counter-claims but in waiting and seeing. If poetry fails to survive, it 
| will be because what poetry had previously supplied is being sup- 
plied by other means. There could be no tragedy in that. The tragedy 
- would rather be for poetry to survive, but only in the form of 
_ mediocre poetry; a silver age of tiny morsels of talent and a hungrier 
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; and hungrier public. 


Dr Daiches is not concerned with such speculations, but one of the 


| good things about Critical Approaches is that it stimulates so much 
| thinking beyond the limits it carefully keeps inside. The third sec- 
| tion is a very useful inquiry into the proper relationship between 
_ evaluative criticism and other non-literary bodies of knowledge 
such as psychology, sociology, biography: the urbanely discursive 


school of reviewers might look at this. The second section deals with 
criticism in action, with quoted examples illustrating the various 


| approaches that have been tried from Ben Jonson onwards. This 


ought to read like a triumphant progress, from the first appreciative 
-grunter to the present-day interpretative technician with his wide 
and expressive keyboard. Yet it doesn’t. What a lot of the best 
criticism of the past is, judged by the new standards of discipline, 
not criticism at all! Dryden on Chaucer, Johnson on Shakespeare, 
Arnold on Pope—how riddled they are with critical preconceptions, 
historical ignorance, verbal confusions, impressionist gush! If criti- 
cism is a science, are they any more worth reading now than 


Heraclitus on physics? Yet turn to the modern analysts, and do they 


help one to see the object any more clearly? Everyone knows that 
Coleridge projected himself into Hamlet and smuggled his own 
tragedy into Shakespeare’s different one. Re-reading Mr Empson’s 
famous commentary on Marvell reproduced by Dr Daiches, | 
thought I saw the same legerdemain at work, though infinitely harder 
to detect because as Mr Empson takes dozens of ambiguities out of 
the hat, there really does seem to be nothing up his sleeve. 

But this is to be guilty of palming off my own prejudices on Dr 
Daiches, whose book is nobly untendentious. ‘There is no single 
“right” method of handling literary problems, no single approach to 
works of literary art that will yield all the significant truth about 
them’. ‘A poem contains the possibility of more experiences than any 
one reader could get from it’. ‘The study of literary criticism is 
properly the study of techniques of illumination. . . . There are 
more techniques of illumination than can be comprised in the ex- 
amination of different formal approaches. . . . Art is meant to be 
experienced, and in the last analysis the function of criticism is to 
assist that experience’. These remarks, taken from the excellent 
epilogue, illustrate the temper of a mind that is tolerant but not 
wishy-washy, professional but never cliquish. Dr Daiches says that 
his primary object in writing the book was clarification. My tem- 
porarily illuminated faculties testified that he had done something 


very difficult extraordinarily well. 
JAMES MICHIE 
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